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OT quite two centuries 
ago was evolved from 
what was then a wild, 
unbroken tract of land, 
little thought of for pur- 
poses of cultivation or general useful- 
ness, the community which is now 
one of the busiest in the state, the 
town of Hooksett. Its earlier set- 
tlers were confronted with problems, 
which would have dismayed them 
had they not been possessed of the 
vigor, strength, and persistency which 
are even now characteristic of the 
inhabitants of the historic town. 
Hooksett was originally the * White 
Pine Country,” or perhaps it was bet- 
ter known as ‘‘Chester Woods.’’ At 
any rate it was a seemingly impossi- 


ITS LEADING MEN. 


ble district for the purpose of settle- 
ment, and the eighty hardy settlers 
who journeyed from the vicinity of 
Hampton and Portsmouth to make set- 
tlement there in 1719 were obliged to 
utilize all their native qualities of per- 
sistency and energy before their lands 
became inhabitable or profitable. 

It was in 1822 that the first meet- 
ing was held in the town for the 
purpose of qualifying legal voters. 
The session was at the house of 
one William Wall, and a board of 
town officers was elected. Previously 
the state legislature had formulated 
boundaries for the town, and had 
apportioned parts of the territory pre- 
viously held by Dunbarton, Chester, 
and Goffstown. 
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Many interesting pages might be 
filled with the details of the struggles 
of the early inhabitants. Suffice it 
to say that homes were built, school 
and church facilities supplied, and 
sons and daughters born, until, at 
length, the wide expanse which had 
a century before been a wilderness 
was dotted with farmhouses and the 
results of industry could be seen on 
every hand. 

Mills were built and operated, 
brick making plants established and 
the luxuriant growth of timber which 
dotted the hillsides was cut and trans- 
formed into material for building pur- 
poses. The growth of the town was 
not rapid but steady. 

The brick making industry, now of 
great importance to the town, was 
commenced as early as the year 1820, 
but only in a desultory way. When 
Manchester first began to expand 
and become a prominent manufactur- 
ing town the demand for brick in- 
creased so rapidly that more atten- 
tion was given to their manufacture. 





Congregationai Church 


The clay on the east side of the 
Merrimack river, where the kilns are 
located, is surpassed nowhere for the 
purpose for which it is used. The 
brick are widely known for their 
hardness and clearness of color. 
Cotton manufacturing is another 
prominent industry. In 1823 the 
Hooksett Manufacturing Company 
was first organized. Its mills have 
changed hands several times since 
that time, and now a fine set of 
buildings are fitted with every im- 
provement necessary to the success- 
ful manufacture of fine cloths. For 





some months operations have been 
partially suspended, but the promise 
of another season of activity at an 
early date will delight every one in- 
terested in the welfare of the town. 
To-day Hooksett is prosperous and 
thriving and the residence of many 
of the families whose ancestors first 
settled there. Its men have gained 
prominence in civic, state, and na- 
tional history. Its inhabitants of 
both sexes have been noted always 
for their strong religious sentiment, 
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and to-day the two churches are 
well filled each Sabbath with wor- 
shipers. In the War of the Re- 
bellion an exceptionally large quota 
of volunteers were furnished, consid- 
ering the sparse population, and in 
affairs generally the history of Hook- 
sett offers much that is interesting to 
even the casual reader. 
THE HEAD FAMILY. 

The Head family is said to have 
been of Welsh and Scotch origin, 
and two brothers of that name set- 
tled at Bradford, Mass., in the early 
pioneer days, later to remove to Pem- 
broke. The early records of the 
family tell of the bravery of the men, 
who were distinguished for military 
valor. Col. James Head was in com- 
mand of the garrison house at Pem- 
broke during the French and Indian 
war and was on the staff of Gen. 
John Stark. He was killed at the 
Battle of Bennington. 


Natt and William F. 
sons of Col. John and Anna Head, 
and were born at the homestead in 


Head were 


Hooksett. Later in life they formed 
a business partnership and continued 
in the lumber and brick manufactur- 
ing business for a long term of years. 
In company with Frank Dowst of 
Manchester they organized the con- 
tracting and building firm of Head & 
Dowst, which is the largest and best- 
known concern of its kind in the 
state. 

William F. Head was a quiet, un- 
ostentatious business man who en- 
tered but little into public or political 
life but gave nearly the whole of his 
time and attention to the operations 
of the firm of which he was a mem- 
ber. He married, in November, 1858, 
Mary H. Sargent of Allenstown, a 
daughter of Major Sterling Sargent. 
Two children were born, a daughter, 
Sallie, and a son, Eugene S. Head. 
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HON. EUGENE 5S. HEAD. 


Eugene S. Head was born in 
Hooksett, June 1, 1863, the son of 
William Fernald Head. He was edu- 
cated at Pembroke academy, gradu- 


ating with the class of '83, and after- 


interest ; retaining, however, the for- 
mer firm name. The yards where 
the brick are manufactured are three 
in number, with a total capacity of 
75,000 hand made brick, of the finest 


quality, per day. About ninety men 


are employed 


during the season. 





wards attending Dartmouth college. 
Immediately after close of school life 
he entered business with his father, 
the late William F. Head, under the 
firm name of W. F. Head & Son. 
Upon the death of his father in De- 
cember, 1899, Colonel Head assumed 
entire control of the brick making 


The banks from which the raw ma- 
terial is gathered are among the most 
extensive and finest as regards qual- 
ity in the state, and also in perfec- 
tion of manufacture. 

Colonel Head is connected with 
the Head & Dowst company of Man- 
chester, who are widely and favora- 
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bly known as contractors and build- 
ers, acting as vice-president of the 
company. He is also a director in 
the First National bank of Manches- 
ter, and of the Suncook Valley Rail- 
road company. His service as a 
member of the school board of Hook- 
sett has been continuous during the 
past fifteen years. He has held a 
position on the board of trustees of 
Pembroke academy for several years. 
Politically, as was the case with il- 


lustrious predecessors, Colonel Head 
has pinned his faith to the doctrines 
of the Republican party since attain- 
ing his majority. His services to the 
party are so well known as to require 
no special mention in this article. 
Suffice it to say that he has contrib- 
uted liberally of his means and his 
time to aid in whatever he thought 
would benefit his party and give his 
community and state good govern- 
ment. 
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He was elected a member of the 
house of representatives in 1890, and 
is now a member of the upper branch 
of the state legislature. His title of 
colonel came through appointment to 
the staff of Governor Rollins during 
the latter’s incumbency of the office 
of chief magistrate in 1899-1900. 
None of the secret organizations 
other than the Masonic body claims 
him as a member, but he has taken 
the thirty-two degrees open to him 
in this organization. His member- 
ship is in Jewel lodge and Hiram 
Chapter of Suncook, Mt. Horeb Com- 
mandery of Concord, Edward A. Ray- 
mond Consistory of Nashua, and 
Aleppo Temple, Mystic Shrine of 
Boston. He is an attendant at the 
Methodist church of Suncook. In 
1884 he was united in marriage with 
Miss Hattie M. Hoyt, a daughter 
of Amos Hoyt of Allenstown. Two 
children have blessed their union— 
a son, William Hoyt, and Mary Har- 
riett Head. 


THE OLD POOR HOMESTEAD. 


The above historic residence was 
erected in the years of the eighteenth 
century, immediately following the 
Revolutionary war, by Samuel Poor, 
the first of his name and family to 
settle in Hooksett. As will be seen 
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The Old Poor Homestead 


by the engraving, the place is still in 
an excellent state of preservation, 
and suitable for occupancy. 

Samuel Poor was born at Rowley, 
December 13, 1758. He _ enlisted 
with the Continental troops under 
General Gates, and was with the lat- 
ter at Saratoga in the battle of Oc- 
tober 17, 1777, where, it is chroni- 
cled, he distinguished himself for 
personal valor and courage. He was 
appointed a lieutenant for distin- 
guished service, and after the war 
was granted a tract of land in what 





Erie P 


is now the town of Hooksett, adjoin- 
ing the Merrimack river. His 
brother, George Poor, also served 
as an officer under Washington, in 
the War of the Revolution, and was 
an intimate of the Father of his 
Country. 

Erie Poor, whose portrait appears 
in connection with this article, was 
the son of Samuel Poor, and when he 
married Susan Saltmarsh in 1825 the 
young couple settled on the farm 
next adjoining the old homestead. 
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Erie held many town offices and was 
a county commissioner. 


FRANK P. POOR, 


Frank P. Poor, a son of Erie Poor, 
was born in West Hooksett, April 
30, 1849. His education was re- 
ceived in the schools of his native 
town, and he has constantly followed 
the vocation of farming, which was 


pursued by his ancestors. A grand- 
son of Samuel Poor, he naturally 
feels a pride in the distinguished ser- 
vices rendered his country by his 
predecessor. 

Mr. Poor married, in the early 
seventies, Hattie E. Stark of Man- 
chester, and nine children have 
blessed their union. These are Cora 
M., Annie Belle, Hattie, Susan, 
Thomas L., Samuel, Ben P., John 
S., and Harold E. Poor. With the 
exception of those who have married 
and left Hooksett all the children re- 
side with their parents on the farm. 

Mr. Poor is Universalist in reli- 
gious faith, and a Democrat in poli- 
tics. He is prominent in Golden 
Rule lodge, K. of P., and is a mem- 
ber of the Hooksett grange. Natur- 
ally preferring a quiet home life he 
has never sought prominence politi- 
cally, although several responsible 
town offices have been proffered him. 
To-day he is enjoying the fruits of 
his labors on one of the finest farms 
in southern New Hampshire, and be- 
sides raising fruit and produce for the 
market, conducts an extensive milk 
route in Manchester and vicinity. 
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The Hooksett Power station, where 
electricity is generated by the utiliza- 
tion of the magnificent water power 
from the falls, is one of the most 1m- 
portant of a series of five which trans- 
mit directly to the sub-station of the 
Manchester 


Traction, Light and 


Power Co., at Manchester. 

The station is located directly be- 
low the waterfall, in one of the build- 
ings formerly owned by the Hooksett 
mills. The town office is located with 
that of the manufacturing company, 
but the 


through the offices of the 


most of business is done 
consoli- 
dated companies, on Hanover street 
in Manchester. The new company is 
capitalized at $1,500,000, and Mr. J. 
Brodie Smith is its general manager. 

The Hooksett station supplies its 
proportionate share of the power to 
operate 30,000 incandescent lamps, 
1,200 arc lamps, and 1,500 horse- 
power in stationary motors, besides 
propelling seventy-five electrics over 
than thirty track. 
Here, as at Suncook, the plant was 


more miles of 
originally erected for local use, but 
with the of the com- 
panies the scope of its usefulness has 


consolidation 


been greatly enlarged. 

There is a fall of sixteen feet at 
Hooksett, and 
from this force is used in the driving 
of the station dynamos. Consider- 
ably more power can be had by addi- 
tional development. 

Improvements are projected for the 
local station in the near future, and 
as the need arises more generators 
and dynamos will be added until, at 
no very distant day, it is anticipated 
that nearly, if not quite, all of the 
power from the falls will be utilized. 


1,000 horse-power 
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THE DUNDEE MILLS CO. 
Cotton manufacturing in Hooksett 
dates back to the year 1823, when, 
in July of that year, the Hooksett 
Manufacturing Co. 
The original mill is one of the oldest 
in the 


was organized. 


state. Among its grantees 


were more eminent men than were 
ever connected with any cotton mill 
In the lists of 
organization were to be found the 
names of Gov. John Bell, Isaac Hill, 


and Samuel Bell, 


in New Hampshire. 


who afterward be- 
and Hon. 
H. Ayer, at one time a prominent 
man of the town. 


come governors, Richard 


Governor Bell was the first agent 
of the corporation, and continued to 
run the mill, sometimes under diff- 
culties, until the year 1834, being 
then Hon. John 
Nesmith, afterwards lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. In 1835 it 
passed into the hands of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Co. of Manches- 
ter, who continued to run it, with the 
exception of a short period after the 
outbreak of the War of the Rebellion, 
up to the year of 1865. 


succeeded by 


In 1865 the property was purchased 
by Robert M. Bailey and others of 
Boston, when a new mill was added 
and the old buildings enlarged and 
refitted. With the mill the new com- 
pany secured control of the water 
power at this point. The capital was 
and the annual pay-roll 
amounted to about $80,000. In 1880 
the output was about five million 
yards of cloth, with a value of ap- 
proximately $300,000. 


$200 ,OOO, 


For years the mills were operated 
with varying success, the manage- 
ment changing so frequently as to 
forbid mention in detail in this 
sketch. Two years ago the opera- 
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tion of the mills was assumed by 
Messrs. French Campbell and Henry 
D. Bourne, two prominent young 
men of Manchester, under the firm 
name of Campbell & Bourne. For 
more than a year the plant was busily 
engaged and a larger force of opera- 
tives employed than had been the 
case for many years. After a season 
of unexampled activity the mills were 
partially shut down a little less than 
a year ago pending the formation of 
a new company with a largely in- 
creased capital. The shut down was 
necessitated by the close competition 
of more heavily capitalized corpora- 
tions. 

The formation of the new company 
is already an assured fact, but details 
are not yet ready for publication. 


Suffice it to say that capitalists in 
New York and Boston will contribute 
the necessary capital, and Mr. S. N. 
Bourne, for years agent of the 
Stark corporation of Manchester, will 
be temporarily the agent. Mr. H. D. 
Bourne will retain his connection 
with the company. Exactly when 
the old-time activity of the mills will 
again become a surety, it is impossi- 
ble to say, but already operations are 
being carried on on a small scale. 
The new corporation will be known 
as the Dundee Mills Co. 


GEORGE A. ROBIE. 


George A. Robie, Hooksett’s old- 
est and leading merchant, was born 
here, June 21, 1840, receiving his 
early education in the public schools 
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of the town and the academy at 
Chester. 

Mr. Robie has always lived in his 
native town, with the exception of a 
year in Derry. He has taken an ac- 
tive interest in all projects pertaining 
to the welfare of the town. Politi- 
cally he has always been a staunch 
Republican, and has been signally 
honored by his party. Some of the 
best offices within the gift of the peo- 
ple of Hooksett he has held, first be- 
ing elected town clerk in 1862, which 
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office he held for twelve years. Fol- 
lowing this he was selectman for five 
years, and representative to the legis- 
lature fora term of two years. Mr. 
Robie has also been a member of the 
school board for several years, and 
postmaster during the administrations 
of Presidents Arthur, Harrison, and 
McKinley. One of the landmarks of 
Hooksett is the general store, which 
has been conducted by Mr. Robie for 
a long term of years, making him 
one of the oldest business men in the 
state. 

He is a prominent member of many 
of the leading fraternal orders, hav- 
ing joined the order of Odd Fellows 
in April 1, 1869, and having since 
been prominent in their councils. 
He was instrumental in organizing 
Friendship lodge of Hooksett, and 
has passed through all the chairs of 
the order. He is also a member of 
Canton General Stark of Suncook, 
Social Rebekah lodge, and the Odd 
Fellows Veteran association of Man- 
chester. 
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In 1872 he joined Eureka lodge of 
Masons at Concord, and has since 
taken a demit and become a charter 
member of Jewel lodge of Suncook, 
and of Hiram Chapter. He is a 
member of Hooksett grange, and has 
served as its master. 

In January, 1862, Mr. Robie was 
united in marriage with Miss Angie 
A. Wheeler of Newbury, Vt. One 
son, Arthur G. Robie, now associated 
with his father in business, has blessed 
their union. 

Mr. Robie is widely and favorably 
known throughout the community in 
which he lives for sterling qualities 
which have made him successful in 
all his undertakings. A strict regard 
for truth and honesty in all his busi- 


ness dealings has resulted in the 
building up of his large and success- 
ful establishment, and his affability 
and geniality have made hima gen- 
eral favorite socially. 


ALBERT F. DAVIS. 


Albert F. Davis was born at Bil- 
lerica, Mass., May 11, 1840. His 
early education was received in a 
private school near his home, and, 
later, he attended the schools of 
Hooksett and Manchester. 


For more than forty years he has 
been located on a fine farm in the 
part of Hooksett known as ‘‘ Mar- 
tin's,’’ and has been engaged in 
farming as well as carrying on an 
extensive milk business. 
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August 10, 1862, Mr. Davis mar- 
ried Adelia Bartlett of Burlington, 
Vt., and the couple have only re- 
cently celebrated in a quiet manner 
the thirty-ninth anniversary of their 
wedding. 

Mr. Davis isa member of Friend- 
ship lodge, I. O. O. F., of Hooksett, 
and of Social lodge, D. of R. He 
has taken all the degrees of Odd Fel- 
lowship, and has been repeatedly 
asked to take the chairs. For per- 
sonal reasons he has always declined 
such advancement. 

While in no sense a politician, Mr. 
Davis has always been a public spir- 
ited citizen, and has held the offices 
of selectman, tax collector, and sup- 
ervisor. For some years he has also 
been a member of the school board. 
He has been frequently mentioned as 
a most probable candidate for repre- 
sentative at the next election, but he 
has given no assurance that he will 
make the running. In politics he is 
a steadfast Republican, and his elec- 
tion, if he consents to the use of his 
name, is practically assured. 


ARAH W. PRESCOTT. 

Arah W. Prescott was born at Bris- 
tol, February 20, 1834. Atan early 
age he removed with his parents to 
the town of Hooksett, where he still 
resides. At eight years of age he 
went to work on a farm, and at nine 
accepted employment in the Hooksett 
woolen mills. His early education 
was received in the schools of Hook- 
sett, and later he attended the acade- 
mies at Derry and New Ipswich. 

When a young man he went to 
Manchester and entered the mills of 
that city. His duties were performed 
in such a manner as to earn him pro- 
motion to the post of overseer, which 
he held many years. In 1864 he for- 
sook the mills and embarked in the 
butchering business for a short time, 
only to return to the mills again. 
During his employment in Manches- 
ter he taught an evening writing 
school, and many men now promi- 


nent in business and professional life 
owe their skill in penmanship to his 
careful teaching. 
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At the age of twenty-two he mar- 
ried Anna Ward of Hill. Three chil- 
dren were born to them, Ida A., 
Willie E., and Grace M. Mr. Pres- 
cott is a member of Hillsborough 
lodge, I. O. O. F., and has been 
identified with Odd Fellowship for 
thirty-one years. He isa Universal- 
ist in religious faith, but has taught 
a class in the Union Sunday-school 
at Hooksett for more than fifteen 
years. 

Mr. Prescott held the office of se- 
lectman, from 1868, for several years, 
and was subsequently elected a mem- 
ber of the school board. Both offices 
were only relinguished when a pres- 
sure of business prevented him from 
attending to the many duties they 


imposed upon him. To-day Mr. 
Prescott owns one of the finest places 
in the entire town, and is gradually 
withdrawing from the wood and tim- 
ber business, in which he was long 
engaged. Real estate operations oc- 
cupy his attention at present, and 
considerable holdings in Hooksett 
and Manchester are given his per- 
sonal attention. 


JOHN C. GAULT. 


The Gault family first settled in 
Hooksett in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. Samuel Gault, 
born in Ayrshire, Scotland, was the 
first of the family to emigrate to 
America. In his early manhood 
Samuel visited Wales and was there 
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married to Elsie Carleton. The 
couple lived at Londonderry, Ire., 
for a short time before coming to 
this country. 

The original Gault homestead was 
on the stage road from Manchester to 
Concord, but a short distance from 
what is now the centre of the village. 
It was a garrison house in the days 
of Indian depredations. Matthew, 
the son of Samuel and Elsie Gault, 
served with credit in the War of 
the Revolution. He was with Gen- 
eral Stark at Bennington, later with 
Washington at Morristown, and fi- 
nally stationed at West Point for a 
term. He married a daughter of 
Capt. Andrew Bunton of Chester. 


The next son of the line was also 
xxxi—18 


named Matthew, and was a pioneer 
of the brick manufacturing industry 
in Hooksett. He was also prominent 
in state and county affairs. His son, 
Norris C. Gault, was also interested 
in the brick manufacturing industry 
for many years but has now retired. 
He represented the town of Hooksett 
in the legislature in 1867, and was a 
selectman for a number of years. 
John C. Gault was born in Hook- 
sett, February 28, 1872. He is the 
son of Norris C. and Anne (Mitchell) 
Gault. He was educated at Pem- 
broke academy, graduating in 180, 
and Dartmouth college, graduating 
from the latter in 1895. Since leav- 
ing college he has continuously en- 
gaged in teaching. He was master 
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of the Haven school of Portsmouth 
from September, 1895, until Decem- 
ber of the following year, when he 
assumed a position as supervising 
principal of the Webster school of 
Manchester, which he still occupies. 

Mr. Gault is unmarried, and a 
member of the Methodist church. 
While at Dartmouth he was a mem- 
ber of the Kappa Kappa Kappa and 


prominent of our early New Eng- 
land aristocrats, always the abode of 
good cheer and hospitality, the Ayer 
House, situated nearly opposite the 
passenger station, has a right to the 
honor and prominence which is ac- 
corded it in the town traditions. 

It was the home of the man who 
had more to do than any other with 
the formation of the town of Hook- 





Casque and Gauntlet societies, and 
has since affiliated himself with 
Damon lodge, K. of P., of Ports- 
mouth, Jewell lodge, and Hiram 
Chapter, F. and A. M., of Suncook. 

He has always been a liberal Dem- 
ocrat in politics, and is a member of 
the school board of his native town. 
His personal popularity was recently 
proven when he was chosen as the 
most popular teacher in Manchester 
to make a trip to the Pan-American 
exposition, in a voting contest ar- 
ranged by a Manchester newspaper. 


THE AYER HOUSE. 


The temporary abode of at least 
two presidents of the United States, 
the rendezvous of some of the most 


sett and of the county of Merrimack, 
who was a noteworthy example of 
the true-hearted, hospitable country 
gentleman of a century since, being 
originally the residence of the Hon. 
Richard H. Ayer, who was_ born 
at Concord, January 12, 1778, and 
who died in Manchester, February 
5, 1853. 

Mr. Ayer was an intimate friend of 
President Franklin Pierce, and fre- 
quently entertained the nation’s chief 
executive for weeks at a time. He 
was appointed collector of the port 
of Portsmouth by President Pierce. 
Another guest at the Ayer home- 
stead was President Andrew Jackson, 
who made a brief stay there during 
his tour of New England. 
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Quaint tales have been handed 
down of the lavish entertainments 
furnished distinguished guests in the 
early years of the nineteenth century 
by Richard Ayer and his estimable 
wife, a daughter of Peter Green of 
Concord. It was not until after Mr. 
Ayer's death that the house passed 
into other hands, and it was in 1864 
that Horace Bonney opened it as a 
tavern. 

In somewhat less than forty years 
that the house has been utilized as 
a hotel it has harbored some of the 
most distinguished men in the state, 
and has ever been noted for the 
bounteousness and excellence of its 
fare. It is at present owned and 
conducted by James M. Pearson who 
is naturally proud of the historic past 
of his establishment. The interior 
has been modernized until it is now 
as cozy and comfortable a hostelry as 
can be found anywhere in the inte- 
rior of the state. 


JAMES M. PEARSON. 


James Monroe Pearson, proprietor 
of the Ayer House, was born at 
Lynn, Mass., July 22, 1858. His 
education was received in the schools 
of his native city, and when a young 
man he entered the hotel business. 
After thoroughly mastering the de- 
tails of the business he assumed the 
proprietorship of the Valley hotel at 
Hillsborough Bridge, and later of 
Osgood's Inn at Suncook. In each 
of these ventures he was successful, 
and his fame was widespread as a 
bountiful and hospitable host. 

Mr. Pearson married Miss Susie E. 
Lane of Exeter. Politically he has 
always been a staunch Republican, 
but has never sought office as reward 
for his adherence to party principles. 


/ 


He is a member of Jewell lodge, F. & 
A. M., and of Hiram chapter. 

The Ayer House, which has been 
mentioned above, is one of the land- 
marks of the town, and is an object 
of much interest to casual visitors in 
Hooksett, on account of the tradi- 
tions connected with it. It is nowa 
hotel of modern appointments, finely 
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furnished and with excellent facili- 
ties for the accommodation of guests. 
The building of the new electric road 
to a point within a few hundred feet 
of its doors will render it easily ac- 
cessible to the people of this district. 


RICHARD A. LANTRY. 


Richard A. Lantry was born in the 
West, November 29, 1846, but re- 
moved to New England when a very 
young man. His life has been an 
unusually active one, and he has 
held positions which bespeak for him 
the absolute confidence in which he 
is held by his friends and fellow- 
citizens. 
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His early education was received 
in the common schools, and he is in 
the fullest sense a self-made man. 
His position as station agent at 
Hooksett station has been continu- 
ously held during the past thirty-one 
years. 

Mr. Lantry is a prominent member 
of the Odd Fellows and the Masonic 
fraternities and also belongs to the 





Grange. He is and always has been 
a Republican in politics and has been 
successively clerk of the town, its 
treasurer for twenty-five years, ten 
years treasurer of the board of edu- 
cation and of the Republican club, 
and in 1889-1890 he _ represented 
Hooksett in the general court of 
New Hampshire. Mr. Lantry, in 
addition to the above duties, has 
found time to discharge during more 
than twenty years those of a justice 
of the peace. 

When a young man he married 
Miss M. H. Durgin and four chil- 
dren, Mary Ellen, Albert Clark, Ma- 
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bel Durgin, and Cora Drusilla Lan- 
try, have been born to them. Mr. 
Lantry is widely and _ favorably 
known throughout the state for his 
sound judgment on matters business 
and political, and for his sterling in- 
tegrity. 
EDWIN A. TYRRELL. 

Edwin A. Tyrrell, a citizen promi- 
nent in town affairs, was born at 
Paxton, Mass., May 15, 1851. For 
nearly fifteen years he has continu- 
ously held the position of postmaster 
and station agent at ‘‘ Martin’s,’’ in 
South Hooksett. 
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Mr. Tyrrell removed with his par- 
ents when very young to Cambridge, 
Vt., where he received his early 
education. Later he attended the 
schools at Troy, Vt., and upon the 
death of his parents in the late 
sixties, he removed to Manchester, 
where he accepted a position in the 
Manchester mill. 

In September, 1887, Mr. Tyrrell 
located in Hooksett, having been 
appointed station agent at Martin’s 
depot. During the same year, under 
the administration of President Cleve- 
land, he was appointed postmaster. 

Mr. Tyrrell has held several im- 
portant town offices during his resi- 
dence in Hooksett, having been su- 
pervisor in 1890 and 1891, and ever 
since that time a member of the 
board of selectmen. In 1899 and 


1900 he was chairman of the select- 
men, and in 1899 was sent to Con- 
cord to represent the town in the 
legislature. He is also a member of 
the board of trade of Hooksett, and 
was appointed a justice of the peace 
in February, 1897. Fraternally he is 
a member of Wildey lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of Manchester. 

Mr. Tyrrell was married May 2, 
1871, to Miss Junia A. Ela of Hook- 
sett, who died in 1885, leaving three 
children, Leona O., Arthur J., and 
Wesley E. His second marriage 
was contracted December 24, 1885, 
with Miss Augusta R. Hatch of 
Malden, Mass. One daughter, Miss 
Leona O. Tyrrell, was united in mar- 
riage on June 15, 1899, with Orin J. 
Cate, a prosperous young farmer of 
the town. 


ON THE PISCATAQUA—NOVEMBER. 


By Charles Henry Chesley. 


My boat swings idly, pointed to the bay, 
The tide is making in without a sound ; 
A school of pollock, leaping in their play, 


Send widening ripples far and farther ’round. 


The anchor holds; the flood is mirrored glass, 
From shore to shore no form breaks on the sight 
Save here and there a patch of floating grass, 
A phantom shape amid the morning light. 


In from the sea a line of wild geese comes, 
Intent to reach the reedy marshes near; 
A sheldrake hurries by on wing that hums, 

And lo, the gray November dawn is here. 


Ye 
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By Ned Dearborn and Clarence M Weed. 


THE BOB WHITE. 
PQuenenay HE bob white is found 

[wa Gaga from Minnesota to Texas 
and eastward. It is fav- 
orably regarded by epi- 
cures and gunners and 
deserves the good will of those inter- 
ested in agriculture. It lives in fields 
and pastures and during the summer 
feeds largely on insects. When in- 
sects are not plentiful, vegetable mat- 
ter, which is always taken in greater 
or less quantities, becomes the staple 
form of diet. This includes grains, 
seeds, nuts, berries, and green leaves. 
It is recorded as a destroyer of the 
army worm in 
Twenty-one 





Massachusetts. 
quail taken in Ne- 
braska, between May and October, 
had all eaten seeds and from thirty- 
one to forty-seven insects each. Of 


two taken in New Hampshire in the 
winter when the ground was covered 
with snow, and examined by the 
writer, one had eaten 7 oats, 10 bar- 
berries, 1 poison ivy seed, and some 
bits of green leaf that were not deter- 
mined ; the other had eaten 25 oats, 
12 barberries, 7 small seeds, and 9 
leaves of white clover. The oats 
had evidently been taken from horse 
droppings in the road near by. 


THE PRAIRIE HEN. 


The prairie hen is of more impor- 
tance than any other member of the 
grouse family. It is abundant in the 
prairie region drained by the Mississ- 
ippi, and furnishes regular occupa- 
tion for a multitude of gunners. 
Markets East and West are supplied 
with them. 
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The food of this species seems to 
be not materially different from that 
of other grouse in temperate lati- 
tudes. Insects form the major por- 
tion of its diet in summer. It is 
fond of grasshoppers and lives on 
them almost exclusively when they 
are sufficiently abundant. 

In autumn and winter it is usually 
found inthe grain fields feeding on 
cereals as well as seeds and berries. 
In the northern portions of its range 
the females usually migrate south- 
ward to escape the rigors of winter, 
leaving the stronger males on the 
home ground. 


THE RUFFED GROUSE. 


The ruffed grouse as a game bird 
ranks higher in popular esteem in the 
East than any other bird. The flesh 
is white and delicious, and its wari- 
ness and rapid flight exact the best 
efforts of even the most experienced 
sportsman. Its food habits are of 
secondary importance, but, neverthe- 
less, interesting. The following from 
the pen of Dr. A. K. Fisher of the 
department of agriculture, Washing- 
ton, bears directly on this point : 

‘* The ruffed grouse is very fond of 
grasshoppers and crickets as an arti- 
cle of diet, and when these insects 
are abundant it is rare to find a 
stomach or crop that does not con- 
tain their remains. One specimen, 
shot late in October, had the crop 
and stomach distended with the lar- 
ve Edema albifrons, a caterpillar 
which feeds extensively on the leaves 
of the oak. Beechnuts, chestnuts, 
and acorns of the chestnut and white 
oaks are also common articles of 
food. Among berries early in the 
season, the blackberries, blueberries, 
raspberries, and  elderberries are 


eaten with relish, while later in the 
year, the wintergreen (Gax/theria), 
partridge berry (JA/itchella), with 
their foliage, sumach berries (includ- 
ing those of the poisonous species), 
cranberries, black alder (//ex), dog- 
wood (Cornus), nanny berries ( V7- 
burnum), and wild grapes form their 
chief diet. In the fall the foliage of 
plants often forms a large part of their 
food, that of clover, strawberry, but- 
tercup, wintergreen, and partridge 
berry predominating. In the winter 
these birds feed on the buds of trees, 
preferring those of the apple tree, 
ironwood, black and white birch, 
and poplar.’’ 

In isolated cases ruffed grouse 
cause some damage to fruit trees by 
eating the buds in winter. The ex- 
tent of the injury which a grouse is 
capable of doing in a season may be 
estimated from the contents of a crop 
examined by the writer. It was 
taken from a female shot in January 
and contained 347 apple tree buds, 
88 maple buds, and 12 leaves of 
sheep laurel. This was, of course, a 
single meal, and as two such meals 
are eaten per day, it must be reck- 
oned as half the daily consumption. 

One of the crops of four birds killed 
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during the latter part of September 
and subjected to the same scrutiny 
showed barberries, 5 per cent., su- 
mach seeds, 20 per cent., and apple 
pulp, 20 per cent. Another con- 
tained 10 per cent. of mushrooms and 
go per cent. of red-humped oak cat- 
erpillars (Edema albifrons). The 
other two were shot from the same 
flock at the same time. Their crops 
were packed with the oak caterpillars 
just mentioned and white oak acorns, 
the ratio being 60 per cent. and 77 
per cent. caterpillars against 40 per 
cent. and 23 per cent. acorns respect- 
ively. 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 


Most educated Americans are fa- 
miliar with accounts of the enormous 
numbers of passenger pigeons which 
formerly inhabited many of our states. 
Some of the stories seem almost in- 
credible, but there can be no doubt 
that they are substantially true. Au- 
dubon’s graphic description is well 
worth quoting in this connection : 

‘**Let us now inspect the places of 
nightly rendezvous. One of these 
curious roosting places on the bank 
of the Green river in Kentucky I re- 
peatedly visited. It was, as is al- 
ways the case, in a portion of the 
forest where the trees are of great 
magnitude, and where there was lit- 
tle underwood. I rode through it 
upwards of forty miles, and crossing 
it in different parts, found its average 
breadth to be rather more than three 
miles. My first view of it was about 
a fortnight subsequent to the period 
when they had made a choice of it, 
and I arrived there two hours before 
sunset. Few pigeons were then to be 
seen, but a great number of persons, 
with horses and wagons, guns and 
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ammunition, had already established 
encampments on the borders. Two 
farmers from the vicinity of Russels- 
ville, distant more than a hundred 
miles, had driven upwards of three 
hundred hogs to be fattened on the 
pigeons which were to be slaugh- 
tered. Here and there the people 
employed in plucking and salting 
what had already been procured, 
were seen sitting in the midst of 
large piles of these birds. The dung 
lay several inches deep, covering the 
whole extent of the roosting-place 
like a bed of snow. Many trees I 
observed were broken off at no great 
distance from the ground, and the 
branches of many of the largest and 
tallest had given way, as if the for- 
est had been swept by a tornado. 
Everything proved to me that the 
number of birds resorting to this part 
of the forest must be immense be- 
yond conception. As the period of 
their arrival approached, their foes 
anxiously prepared to receive them. 
Some were provided with iron pots 
containing sulphur, others with 
torches of pine knots, many with 
poles, and the rest with guns. The 
sun was lost to our view, yet not a 
dozen had arrived. Everything was 
ready and all eyes were gazing on 
the clear sky which appeared in 
glimpses through the tall trees. 
Suddenly there burst forth a general 
cry of ‘Here they come.’ The 
noise which they made, though yet 
distant, reminded me ofa hard gale 
at sea, passing through the rigging 
of a close-reefed vessel. As the birds 
arrived and passed over me, I felt a 
current of air that surprised me. 
Thousands were soon knocked down 
by the pole men. The birds con- 
tinued to pour in. The fires were 
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lighted, and a magnificent as well as 
wonderful and almost terrifying sight 
presented itself. The pigeons ar- 
rived by thousands, alighted every- 
where, one above another, until solid 
masses as large as hogsheads were 
formed on the branches all around. 
Here and there the perches gave 
way under the weight with a crash, 
and falling to the ground destroyed 
hundreds of the birds beneath, fore- 
ing down the dense groups with 
which every stick was loaded. It 
was a scene of uproar and confusion. 
I found it quite useless to speak, or 
even to shout to those persons who 
were nearest to me. Even the re- 
ports of the guns were seldom heard, 
and I was made aware of the firing 
only by seeing the shooters reload- 
ing. 

‘* No one dared venture within the 
line of devastation. The hogs had 
been penned up in due time, the 
picking up of the dead and wounded 
being for the next morning’s em- 
ployment. The pigeons were con- 
stantly coming, and it was past mid- 
night before I perceived a decrease 
in the number of those that arrived. 
The uproar continued the whole 
night, and as I was anxious to know 
to what distance the sound reached, 
I sent off a man accustomed to per- 
ambulate the forest, who, returning 
two hours afterwards, informed me 
he had heard it distinctly when three 
miles distant from the spot. Toward 
the approach of day the noise in 
some measure subsided. Long be- 
fore objects were distinguishable the 
pigeons began to move off in a direc- 
tion quite different from that in which 
they arrived the evening before, and 
by sunrise all that were able to fly 
had disappeared. The howlings of 
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the wolves now reached our ears, 
and the foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, 
raccoons, opossums, and pole-cats 
were seen sneaking off, whilst eagles 
and hawks of different species, ac- 
companied by a crowd of vultures, 
came to supplant them and to enjoy 
their share of the spoil. 

‘*It was then that the authors of 
all this devastation began their entry 
amongst the dead, the dying, and the 
mangled. The pigeons were picked 
up and piled in heaps, until each had 
as many as he could possibly dispose 
of, when the hogs were let loose to 
feed upon the remainder.”’ 

The food of the passenger pigeou 
is almost wholly of a vegetable na- 
ture, although occasionally a few in- 
sects are eaten. Its usual diet con- 
sists of acorns and other nuts, to- 
gether with seeds and grains. In 
the United States the passenger 
pigeon is now practically an extinct 
bird, the ruthless persecution it has 
endured having led to this result. 

The mourning or Carolina dove is 
the only other species of the pigeon 
family that need be mentioned here. 
It is a beautiful bird whose plumage 
and habits entitle it to a higher con- 
sideration than judging from its diet 
alone it might be thought to deserve. 
It is vegetivorous, but seems to feed 
more freely on the seeds of weeds 
than on cultivated grains. Professor 
King took 4,016 seeds of pigeon- 
grass (Se/aria) from the stomach of a 
single bird. 


THE PLOVERS. 


The plovers are generally distin- 
guished by their bills which are of 
only medium length and are con- 
stricted between the base and tip; 
most of them lack a hind toe. 
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Economically, they stand with the 
rest of the shore birds. Of the half 
dozen species found in our territory, 
we will consider the three most im- 
portant, namely—the _ ring-neck 
plover, the kildeer, and the golden 
plover. 

The ring-necked plover is a dif- 





fused species, abundant during their 
migrations, especially along the 
beaches. Though numbers of them 
are shot the bit they furnish seems 
hardly worth the ammunition. They 
are of more value living, as eleven 
stomachs examined by Professor 
Aughey testify; in each were from 
fifty-three to sixty insects, more than 
half being locusts. 

In many parts of the United States 
the kildeer or the kildeer plover is 
one of the most familiar country 
birds. It is a summer resident in 
most of the Northern states. It com- 
monly occurs in upland pastures, as 
well as along the margins of shallow 
ponds, or the beaches of lakes or the 
ocean. It winters in the South; in 
Florida we have seen these birds abun- 
dant during January in small flocks 
spending most of their time along the 
shores of the numerous ponds and 
lakes of that state. The major por- 
tion of the food consists of insects ; 


angle worms, crayfish and similar 
creatures making up the remainder. 
In the stomachs of thirteen specimens 
examined by King there were found 
ants, grasshoppers, and crickets and 
their eggs, caterpillars, moths, wire- 
worms, curculios, plant beetles, a 
crane-fly, and angle worms. ‘‘ The 
food habits and haunts of the kildeer 
are such as to bind it closely in 
economic relation with that all too 
small band of birds, which, like the 
meadow lark, frequent the open culti- 
vated fields. On account of their re- 
lationship the kildeer plover should 
be stricken from the list of ‘game 
birds,’ and encouraged to breed in 
greater abundance in cultivated fields 
and meadows.”’ 

The golden plover breeds in the 
Arctic regions, but in the migration 
seasons it is very abundant and is 
highly esteemed as a game bird. It 
feeds on grasshoppers and other in- 
sects, worms, and berries. 


THE SNIPES. 


In the snipe family are many birds 
highly valued as game birds, and 
some that are useful as insect de- 
stroyers. At the head of the list 
stands the American woodcock, a 
familiar game bird in the Eastern 
states and occurring as far west as 
Nebraska. Few birds have so many 
good points as this; it is preémi- 
nently a game bird in all senses of 
the term, demanding all the skill of 
the hunter and being unexcelled in 
the quality of its flesh. 

It is one of the earliest arrivals in 
spring and the return flight is not 
completed until late in autumn. 
In spring and early summer it lives 
in swampy places, probing the black 
mud with its long bill for worms. In 
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August it flies out to the cornfields 
where it finds an abundance of 
worms, grasshoppers, and other in- 
sects; the shade of the tall corn be- 
ing quite as agreeable to these birds 
as the tangles of the swamp. Later 
they return to the runs, but after the 
leaves have begun to fall they may 
often be found on high ground, in 
hardwood forests, or among the 
high shrubbery of neglected pastures. 
Here they turn over leaves, looking 
for hidden insects and larve that 
lie underneath. This is in October 
when the woodcock is at its best. A 
curious feature of a woodcock’'s bill, 
recently discovered, is that it is able 
to bend its upper mandible upward 
toward the point, which must aid it 
in the process of feeling about for 
worms deep in the soft earth. 

The American or Wilson's snipe 
is similar in its makeup to the wood- 
cock, but it chooses different abodes. 
This snipe is found in open wet 
places, in meadows, or on sedgy 
banks, where it can force its long, 
sensitive bill into the soft turf. Be- 
sides the worms taken in this way it 
also catches many grasshoppers and 
other insects found upon the surface. 
Eight out of eleven stomachs opened 
by Professor Aughey contained from 
thirty-eight to sixty locusts each, be- 
sides other insects. The toothsome- 
ness of the snipe is equal to that of 
the woodcock, though its size is 
somewhat less. 

The gray snipe, or dowicher, is 
similar to the last, except that it is 
chiefly confined to the coast and con- 
sequently destroys few noxious in- 
sects, though it is quite as much a 
favorite with the gunner. 

The marbled godwit is one of the 
largest of the shore birds; it is 


known on the Atlantic coast only in 
the South, but is widely diffused in 
the temperate regions of the interior. 
During the breeding season it is 
often found on the prairies some dis- 
tance from water. Its diet is purely 
insectivorous. Richardson tells us 
that on the Saskatchewan Plains it 
frequents marshes and bogs, walking 
on the swamp moss, and thrusting 
down its long bill to the nostrils in 
quest of worms and leeches. 

The Hudsonian godwit is some- 
what smaller than the last, and 
though more widely distributed, is 
far less common. 

The willet occurs as a summer resi- 
dent throughout the country, though 
more commonly coast-wise. It is a 
large, noisy species, not different in 
its food habits from shore birds in 
general. It follows marshes, often 
annoying hunters by its shrill notes 
of alarm. Other birds have learned 
to take warning when the willet cries, 
and leave a dangerous neighborhood. 
The name tattler has been applied to 





Wilson's Snipe 


it and to others of its class. In spite 
of all their acuteness they often fall a 
victim to the huntsman, and willets 
are shot in large numbers every 
season. 

The greater yellow-legs is another 
tattler much sought in the marshes. 
It is chiefly a migrant through the 
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country at large, noisy and restless 
like the willet. 

The upland sandpiper, commonly 
called the upland plover, is some- 
thing of an anomaly, being fitted out 
with a wader’s bill and legs, yet 
avoiding the water. It is common 
from the Rocky mountains eastward, 
breeding on the prairies of the West- 
ern states and on high grass land in 
the East. It feeds on beetles, grass- 
hoppers, and other insects, and is a 
continual benefit while it stays. 
Aughey states that in Nebraska in 
locust years, ‘‘the bulk of the food 
of this species consisted of locusts.’’ 
Rev. J. H. Langille relates that they 
sometimes devour cantharides ; their 
flesh then becomes a violent emetic. 
It holds a high place as a game bird, 
and is unsurpassed for the table. 

The curlews are distinguished from 
the other snipes by their size and 
long, decurved bills. Of the three 
species found in our limits, the long- 
billed curlew, or sickle-billed, is the 
largest and most abundant. Its habi- 
tat is the whole of North America. 
It breeds throughout its range, but 
most abundantly along the Atlantic 
coast and on the prairies of the 
Northwest. These birds are gener- 
ally found near the water, feeding 
upon the various forms of animal life 
common to the shore. In summer 
they devour many grasshoppers and 
kindred insects. Of 10 stomachs 
examined by Aughey, 8 had from 51 
to 70 locusts, besides seeds and other 
insects; the other 2 had from 53 to 
61 other insects, and from 15 to 20 
seeds. Wilson tells us that in the 
fall they frequent uplands in search 
of bramble berries upon which they 
get very fat. 

The Hudsonian and Eskimo cur- 
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lews are migrants only, breeding in 
high latitudes and mostly passing be- 
yond our southern boundaries in 
winter. Their food habits are quite 
similar to those of the sickle bill. All 
eat more or less seeds and berries, 
differing in this respect from the 
majority of sandpipers. 

There is quite a list of small sand- 
pipers which are very similar to each 
other in economic value. Their diet 
consists chiefly of aquatic insects, 
worms, and small mollusks. Their 
open habits do not commend them to 
sportsmen, and they are too small to 
be of much consequence as food. 
The pot hunter, however, destroys 
numbers of them each season along 
the beaches, preferring thus to earn 
a few pennies by a slaughter of the 
innocents and to gratify a lust for 
murder rather than to turn his 
hand to honorable labor. 

THE PHALAROPES. 

The phalaropes are a family of 
small, sandpiper-like birds having 
lobed toes and thick under feathers 
which enable them to swim. They 
are usually seen floating lightly 
about upon the water, catching flies 
in the air or gathering larve from 
the water; on shore they take worms 
and various aquatic forms found 
there. The best known representa- 
tive of the family is Wilson’s phala- 
rope, which is abundant in the Mis- 
sissippi valley and westward, though 
rarely occurring east of Illinois. 

The two species, the red and 
northern phalaropes, appear in lim- 
ited numbers during migration, but 
they are of comparatively little im- 
portance. 


THE RAILS. 
The rails are narrow-bodied birds 
of medium size, which live in reedy 
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marshes. They are much sought by 
sportsmen and are considered very 
good birds for the table. They are 
very shy and hard to flush, depend- 
ing more upon their legs for safety 
than upon their wings. They fly 
awkwardly and with seeming diffi- 
culty—a puzzling matter 
when the extent of their 
migration is considered. 

The 
genus Rallus, comprising 
the king, and 
Virginia rails, have bills 
longer than the head, and 
feed chiefly upon grass- 


members of the 


clapper, 


hoppers, snails, small 
crabs, aquatic insects, and 
occasionally a few seeds. 
The clapper rail fre- 
quents salt marshes as far north as 
Massachusetts. The rails are found 
from Texas to Kansas and eastward, 
though not north of the 
Middle states in the East. Seven 
stomachs of king rails taken at differ- 
ent times between May and October, 
opened by Aughey, contained from 
17 to 48 locusts, and from 14 to 49 
other insects, besides a few seeds, 
in each. The Virginia rail is the 
most common rail in the Eastern 
states as far north as New England. 
Members of the Genus Porzana, 
including the Carolina rail, the black 
rail, and the yellow crake, have 
rather thick bills, shorter than the 
head, and feed more on vegetable 
matter. The only one of the group 
common enough to be of any special 
importance is the Carolina rail. 
Thousands of these rails are killed 
annually in the Atlantic states for 
market. They feed largely on seeds 
in the fall when they become fat and 
are excellent eating. They are a 


usually 
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diffused species breeding from the 
Middle states northward. 


THE GALLINULES, COOT, AND CRANES. 


The gallinules resemble the rails 
in their habit and appearance. They 
are larger than most rails, however, 
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and are distinguished by a horny 
plate or shield, which extends from 
the bill upward over the forehead. 
Their food is not noticeably different 
from that of the genus Porzana of the 
rails. The purple gallinule is a resi- 
dent of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
states. The Florida gallinule is 
found throughout the warmer por- 
tions of the country, rarely reaching 
New England. Both are called mud 
hens by gunners. 

The term mud hea is also applied 
to the coot, which is allied to the gal- 
linules, having the same outline and 
frontal shield. It is peculiar in hav- 
ing lobate toes, which enable it to 
swim easily. Most of its time is 
spent on the water along marshy 
shores, where it finds shelter among 
the tall grass and reeds. Its food 
consists of insects, aquatic plants, 
and small mollusks. Its fiesh is fre- 
quently eaten, though generally it is 
not highly esteemed. 

The cranes are large wadets re- 








sembling the herons in outward ap- 
pearance, but differing from them in 
structure and habits. The whooping 
crane is chiefly a migrant, moving 
up and down the Mississippi valley 
with the changing seasons; it is an 
omnivorous feeder. Audubon found 
these birds in November tearing up 
lily-roots from the bottom of a dry 
pond. Again inthe same month he 
says ‘‘they resort to fields, and feed 
on grain and peas and dig up pota- 
toes which they devour with remark- 
able greediness.’’ In April they had 
left the fields and removed to the 
swamps and lakes, where they caught 
frogs, lizards, snakes, and young al- 
ligators. He saw one catch and swal- 
low a butterfly, and from the stom- 
ach of another he took a fifteen-inch 
garter snake. Wilson credits them 
with eating mice, moles, and rats. 

The sand-bill crane is common in 
the South and West, being a more 
southerly species than the whooping 
crane. Four stomachs of this crane 
examined by Aughey showed from 
37 to 80 locusts, and from 36 to 78 
other insects in each, besides more or 
less seeds. 


THE HERONS, IBISES, AND STORKS. 


The herons are waders, with sharp, 
spear-like bills, that frequent shores 
and marshes, feeding on any sort of 
animals small enough to be swallowed 
that may come in their way. Their 
flesh has a fishy taste which renders 
it unpalatable to most people. Taxon- 
omists separate the ibises and storks 
from the herons proper, but as they 
all have the same economic value, it 
will best serve our purpose to con- 
sider them under the same heading. 

The white ibis is an abundant resi- 
dent of Florida, common throughout 
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the South Atlantic and Gulf states 
and northward to Ohio. It feeds 
upon crabs, craw-fish, snails, and the 
like. Audubon relates that when 
crawfish burrow deeply to find water 
in dry seasons, this ibis procures 
them by crushing the mound raised 
about the burrow, some of the dirt 
falls down upon the crawfish, which 
hastens to the surface to throw it out 
again when the crafty bird quickly 
plucks him from his hiding place. 

The wood stork, better known as 
the wood ibis, is a large, gregarious 
wader, usually found in thickly 
wooded swamps of the Southern 
states. It devours fish, snakes, 
frogs, young alligators, crabs, rats, 
and young birds. It is related to the 
famous white stork of Europe. 

The bittern, or stake-driver, is com- 
mon throughout the country. It is 
a solitary bird, inhabiting weedy 
marshes, but known by its peculiar 
cry. During the day it hides among 
the tall grass and reeds, picking up a 
grasshopper or a beetle, or, per- 
chance, a young mouse now and 
then. Towards evening it seeks the 
water and attends to its regular meal, 
which consists principally of small 
frogs and fish. 

The great blue heron, the largest 
of its tribe in America, is well known 
in all quarters. Its tall and graceful 
form is often seen on the borders of 
ponds and streams, when it moves 
with a stealthy tread, on a combined 
watch for food and enemies. It lives 
principally upon fish and frogs, but 
readily devours grasshoppers, dragon- 
flies, water-boatmen, seeds, and even 
meadow mice. Small pickerel, which 
like to bask in the sunshine in shal- 
low water, are destroyed in great 
numbers by this heron. 


GAR abil oo ore 
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The green heron is another widely 
diffused species. It is the common 
small heron found beside brooks and 
in muddy places, at or near water 
margins. Being small, its diet is 
restricted to and 
their larvze, tadpoles, small fish, and 
frogs. 


worms, insects, 


The great white egret is found in 
the Southern but in much 
smaller numbers than formerly. This 
egret, in common with several smaller 


states, 


species, has, for years, been the ob- 


ject of unremitting persecution by 
plume hunters. As the coveted 
plumes appear only at the nuptial 


season, they are easily procured by 
visiting the heronries when the egrets 
assemble in great numbers to breed. 


It is not unheard of for one man thus 
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to kill several hundred old birds in 
one day, leaving the young to starve, 
and the dead bodies to rot after a few 
choice feathers have been plucked. 
Egret plumes are worn by certain 
dressy organized bodies of men, mili- 
tary and and ladies. 
Much has been said and written of 
late against wearing feathers of wild 
birds, and it is to be hoped that the 
tide of popular sentiment may be 
turned against it, before such unfor- 
tunately beautiful birds as the egrets 
shall have been exterminated. 
Although there are a number of 
herons that have not been mentioned, 
a complete enumeration would add 
nothing to what has already been 
said concerning the relations of 
herons to the welfare of man. 


otherwise, 
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THE 
A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
AND CONCORD, 


HEROINE OF 
NEW 


STORY OF HANNAH DUSTIN. 


HAVERHILL, 
HAMPSHIRE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


By Mary E. Desmond. 


written in recent years 

regarding the ‘‘new 

woman’’ and her work 

that the achievements of 
the women of former days who did 
not figure among the so-called ‘‘ en- 
thralled’’ are apt to be lost sight 
of when contemplating the advanced 
ideas of the strong-minded women of 
to-day. These are heralding their 
views far and wide and are bringing 
into glaring publicity and notoriety 
the fair name of woman which should 
ever be synonymous with gentleness, 
kindness, and all that goes toward 
the formation of the character of a 
true womanly woman in any and all 
ages. 

That the majority of women are 
naturally timid and lack the courage 
of the sterner sex is a wise dispensa- 
tion of Providence. The protection 
of women from danger has again and 
again called out the highest qualities 
in man’s character. Their relation 
to women in the rdle of protec- 
tors and natural guardians has de- 
scended to us from Adam}; and, de- 
spite the rantings of those who feel 
called upon to ‘‘free women from 
slavery ’’ such will continue to be 
their relative positions, and the irue 
woman’s ‘‘rights’’ will always con- 
sist of the right to be loving, ten- 


xxxi—19 


der, gentle, kindly, and compassion- 
ate toward the weak and erring as 
her special prerogative. 

Yet, although women are timid 
by nature, time and time again in, 
the face of great danger they have! 
proven themselves heroines and have 
amazed the world by their courage 
and daring and their powers of en- 
durance. Qualities hitherto unknown 
even to themselves have developed 
when the need arose, and the record 
of their deeds of heroism has come 
down to us in the pages of history. 

Among the heroines that the seven- 
teenth century produced in this then 
sparsely settled country is Mrs. Han- 
nah Dustin of Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, who in 1697 performed a deed 
which has made her name immortal 
in the history of that city and in the 
annals of the early history of the old 
Bay state, and also in the neighbor- 
ing state of New Hampshire. 

Haverhill was settled by the white 
man in 1640, at a time when what is 
now a thriving city of 37,175 inhabi- 
tants was the abode of a tribe of 
Pentucket Indians, who called their 
home along the northern bank of the 
Merrimack river after the name of 
their tribe. The settlement of this 
spot by civilized citizens was brought 
about by the petition of Nathaniel 
Ward and other residents of New- 
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bury, Mass., which is situated about 
six miles further down the Merri- 
mack, for a grant of land at this 
place, and it was presented at the 
session of the general court held at 
Boston, May 13, 1640. The petition 
was granted, and the autumn follow- 
ing these hardy settlers came from 
Newbury and commenced a settle- 
ment on what is now the eastern por- 
tion of the city. Mr. Ward's chief 
object in coming to Haverhill was to 
get a settlement for his son, Rev. 
John Ward, who was the minister of 
the first Protestant church society in 
Haverhill. In consideration of the 
fact that the Rev. Mr. Ward was a 
native of Haverhill, England, the 
new settlement was named Haver- 
hill. The of the first church 
near the bank of the river, which 
was surrounded by a burial-ground, 
and which is the oldest cemetery in 
Haverhill, is at present called Pen- 
tucket cemetery, and a street in the 
thickly-settled residential portion of 


site 


the city also bears the historic name 
of the Indian tribe whose wigwams 
once lined the shores of the Merri- 
mack. The site of the ancient burial- 
ground of this tribe of Indians is now 
occupied by a large block on Merri- 
mack street, which is the centre of 
the retail trade of the city. The 
name of the first minister has been 
perpetuated by a street which was 
laid out a few years ago near the 
site of his residence and which has 
been designated John Ward avenue. 

There was also an early settlement 
in the western portion of the town 
which was called West Parish and 
which is known by that name to-day. 
Here, in 1697, were a few farm- 
houses, widely scattered, and large 
tracts of land, only a portion of which 
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in the vicinity of the houses being 
cultivated. At this time in Haver- 
hill’s history the Indians were very 
troublesome as their hatred had been 
aroused by the coming of the white 
men and the usurpation of their fish- 
ing and hunting grounds. In many 
cases the had _ conciliated 
them by money and other offerings, 
yet occasional outbreaks occurred and 
had made the settlers alert 
to the slyness of the attacks of the 
red men. 


settlers 


these 


At the period of which we write, 


1697, there had 


been several out- 
breaks, and the fall previous had wit- 
nessed many cruel deaths of the vic- 
tims of the Indian’s hatred and the 
capture of several prisoners. On the 
fifteenth of March of this year oc- 
curred one of the worst of these at- 
tacks. Without any warning, twenty 
Indians, attired in fighting costume 
and decorated with war paint, made 
an onslaught on the inhabitants of 
the western portion of the town. 
The first house attacked was that of 
Thomas Dustin, which was situated 
on a road which been 
street. In the 
house were Mrs. Dustin and a babe 
a week old, children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dustin, and a nurse named 
Mary Neff. Mr. Dustin was work- 
ing in the fields not far distant, and, 
learning of the approach of the In- 
dians, he hastened home to warn his 
family and to remove them to a place 
of safety. 


has since 


named Monument 


seven 


On reaching the house he 
told the children to run to the garri- 
house which-was about a mile 
distant, and he then went to his 
wife's bedside to remove her to the 
sume refuge. Before she had time to 
get up the Indians had reached the 
house. The agonized father knew 


son 
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not what to do in the extremity. 
Outside on their way to the garrison 
seven of his children ; 


were his wife and babe. 


were inside 
Frantically 
he rushed out with the idea of saving 
as many of the children as he could 
carry away with him on his horse, 
but in his love for them he could not 
take one in preference to another. 
When he overtook them he was fired 
at by the Indians, but defending him- 
self and them as best he could with 
the aid of a gun, finally, after a hard 
struggle, he succeeded in placing them 
in the garrison house which was sit- 
uated on what is known as Pecker’s 
Hill. The old has been re- 
cently torn down and only the cellar 
now remains to mark the spot. 

In the meantime the Indians had 
entered the house and roughly forced 
Mrs. Dustin to and 
prepare to march with them. 


house 


rise and 
The 
nurse tried to escape with the baby 
but she fell into the arms of two In- 


dress 


dians who were entering the door, 


and she was also taken prisoner. 
The savages then filled the house 


and later set fire to it. The small 
Mr. 


re- 


band that had been pursuing 
Dustin and children now 
turned, and in company with other 
captives, Mrs. Dustin and the child 
and nurse started on their enforced 
journey toward the New Hampshire 
line, which far distant. 
When a distance from the 
scene of the capture, the infant be- 
gan to cry and one of the savages 
snatched it from its 
and dashed its brains out against 
an apple tree, which stood for many 
years afterward and was pointed out 
as the scene of the tragedy. About 
twelve miles northward were traveled 
that night, and during the next few 


his 


was not 


short 


mother’s arms 
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days the captives journeyed over one 
hundred and fifty miles. 

The Indian who claimed Mrs. 
Dustin and Mrs. Neff as his prop- 
erty lived on a small island in the 
Merrimack river, at the junction of 
that stream and the Contoocook river, 
a few miles above Concord, N. H. 
Since that time the island has been 
called Dustin’s island. Here a halt 
was made and the women lived here 
as captives, working for the family 
which consisted of two men, 
women, and seven children. 


three 
Another 
prisoner, a boy captured at Worces- 
ter, Mass., a year and a half previous, 
named Samuel Leonardson, shared 
their misery. 

The night of the last day of March 
was yet to the cap- 
tives, who lived in perpetual fear of 
the cruelty of their savage persecu- 
They had 
learned that a new and horrible phy- 
sical torture devised by the Indians 
awaited them in the near future, and 
death seemed preferable to the suffer- 
ing they would be forced to endure. 
To Mrs. Dustin the thought of her 


fast waning, 


tors, no sleep had come. 


husband and children so far away, 
whom she would in all probability 
never see again, was maddening, and 
all kinds of schemes by which she 
could escape suggested 
only to 


themselves 
reasoned out as ut- 

The Indian family 
slept soundly around the campfire, 
wrapped in their blankets, and a 
wild thought went through the brave 
woman's brain. Could she kill them 
as they lay asleep and then make her 
escape? As death seemed inevitable 
she determined to make the attempt 
and she informed Mrs. Neff and the 
boy of her purpose. It was a desper- 
ate resolve but so were the circum- 


be 


terly useless. 
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stances which prompted it. Armed 
with the tomahawks of the warriors 
they struck blow after blow on the 
heads of the sleepers, and before the 
Indians could fully awake to struggle 
or defend themselves they were sent 
to the happy hunting grounds. One 
old squaw who was severely wounded 
managed to escape, and also a small 
boy. Fearing that the story of their 
deed would not be credited, they cut 
off the scalps of the ten savages to 
carry home as trophies and proofs of 
their valor. Before dawn they es- 
caped in one of their captor’s canoes, 
after setting adrift all the others, and 
they floated down the Merrimack 
river to Haverhill. 

The joy of Mr. Dustin on learning 
that his wife was alive and well was 
very great. He had mourned her as 
dead and the inhabitants of the town 
rejoiced with him at the reunion of 
the family. 


The ten scalps were 
later taken to Boston and Mrs. Dus- 
tin received fifty pounds from the 
general assembly as a reward for her 


bravery. She also received many 
presents of money from friends and 
a substantial gift from Colonel Nick- 
olson, who was then governor of 
Maryland. 

Mrs. Dustin lived to enjoy many 
years of happiness after her exploit. 
About five months later her husband 
purchased a large farm in the north- 
erly part of Haverhill, not far from 
the New Hampshire line, and there 
they lived happily to an old age. 
The greater part of the money paid 
for this farm was that received by 
Mrs. Dustin for the scalps. The land 
borders on what is now known as 
North Main street, and which leads to 
Plaistow, N. H., and the name “ Dus- 
tin Square,” near the site of the farm, 
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perpetuates the memory of the fam- 
ily. One of the residential streets of 
the city proper is also known as Dus- 
tin street. A large number of the 
descendants of the Dustin family re- 
side in Haverhill to-day. 

In 1855 a project to perpetuate in 
stone the memory of Hannah Dustin 
was discussed in Haverhill, and that 
year the Dustin Monument associa- 
tion was organized. It originated 
among the residents of West Parish, 
where the heroine lived. The pro- 
ject met with general favor among 
the citizens, and a good part of the 
sum necessary for a suitable memo- 
rial having been subscribed, the mon- 
ument was purchased and erected on 
the site of the Dustin house. It 
was twenty-four feet high, five feet 
square, and was of Italian marble, 
resting on a granite base. The tab- 
lets were inscribed with records of 
the brave deed and it was in every 
way appropriate to perpetuate the 
memory of the heroism of this brave 
woman. 

The projectors of the scheme had 
relied upon the generosity of the 
Haverhill citizens to complete the 
payment of the debt contracted, but 
the money did not materialize and, 
finally, the payment of the debt be- 
came a matter of litigation in the 
courts. This was in 1862 at a time 
when the excitement of the Civil 
War overshadowed everything else, 
and money was very scarce. The 
matter was pending all through the 
war, and, finally, in 1865, judgment 
having been obtained in the courts, 
the monument was taken down and 
removed to Barre, Mass. The rec- 
ords of Mrs. Dustin's achievement 
were erased, and, after beivg suita- 
bly inscribed, it was erected as a 
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soldiers’ monument in one of the 
public squares of Barre. It is proba- 
ble that very few of the citizens of 
that town are aware of the fact that 
the monument they erected to the he- 
roes of the Civil War was originally 
intended to commemorate a brave 
act performed by a woman over two 
hundred years ago. The street where 
this monument tarried for a time in 
Haverhill is called Monument street, 
but as no monument can now be seen 
anywhere in its vicinity the origin of 
the name is somewhat puzzling to 
A tablet erected in 1890, 
the year when Haverhill celebrated 
the two hundreth and fiftieth anni- 
versary of its settlement, marks the 
spot where the Dustin house stood. 

For many years it seemed that the 
exploit of Mrs. Dustin would only be 
recorded in the annals of history, but 


strangers. 


in 1879 it was announced in the press 


of Haverhill that a philanthropic citi- 
zen of that city had donated money 
for a monument to be erected for this 
purpose in City Hall park. This 
park is a little triangular plot of 
about three quarters of an acre in 
area. It is bounded by three streets 
and is situated almost opposite the 
City hall. In the early days of 
Haverhill’s history, this little breath- 
ing place was known as ‘“‘the com- 
mon,’’ and it was set apart as public 
land shortly after the settlement of 
the town. It is the site of the sec- 
ond Protestant church, 
Haverhill in 1699, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1837, 


erected in 


and there 
also were placed the public whipping 
post and stocks in the early days. 
The work on the Dustin monu- 
ment was progressing rapidly before 
the fact was made public that the 
donor was Hon. E. J. M. Hale, a 
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millionaire whose memory lives in 
his benevolent deeds. Among them 
are the gift of the Hale hospital in 
Haverhill, its magnificent public li- 
brary, containing over seventy thou- 
sand volumes, the greater part of 
which Mr. Hale contributed as well 
as the land on which the building 
rests, and also an annuity to carry 
on the good work. The monument 
being completed, November 27, 1879, 
was the day set for the unveiling, 
and on that day the mayor, city 
council, and many prominent citizens 
assisted at the ceremonies. At the 
opening of the exercises the mayor, 
in behalf of the council, said: “ Gen- 
tlemen of the city council,_-We meet 
here to-day as representatives of the 
city of Haverhill to accept, in her 
behalf, the gift of a statue erected 
to the memory of one of her brave 
daughters.’’ He then read a letter 
from the donor which concluded 
with the words: “ This monument is 
erected in honor of Hannah Dustin, 
and presented to my native town in 
order to keep alive and perpetuate 
in the minds of all those who shall 
come after us the remembrance of 
her courage and undaunted valor, 
and the patient endurance and forti- 
tude of our ancestors, and to ani- 
mate our hearts with noble ideas and 
patriotic feelings.’’ The monument 
was then unveiled amid loud ap- 
plause from the large number assem- 
bled. 

The bronze 
mounts the 


statue which § sur- 
monument is six feet 
high, and is a striking figure. The 
right hand grasps a tomahawk. On 
the face is a stern expression of de- 
termination which well portrays her 
resolve to defend her life from the 
savages, while the loose robe and 
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hair streaming in the wind add much 
to the general effect. The granite 
pedestal upon which the statue rests 
is nine feet in height, making the 
total height of the monument fifteen 
feet. On each of the four sides of 
the pedestal, which is six feet square 
at the base, are bas-reliefs in bronze 
portraying Mrs. Dustin's capture, 
her husband’s defense of the chil- 
dren, the scene of the scalping of 
the Indians, and finally her return to 
Haverhill with the nurse and boy in 
acanoe. Under each of these scenes 
is a suitable inscription. The monu- 
ment is enclosed by an iron fence. 
Trees which were set out in the park 
over fifty years ago have grown to an 
immense height. The shade of these 
tall elms causes the spot to be a very 
pleasant place and the florist’s art 
has aided in making the little park 
a thing of beauty. 

The citizens of New Hampshire 
have also commemorated the deed of 
Mrs. Dustin, and the Granite state 
shares with Massachusetts in the 
glory of the bravery of this pioneer 
settler. The island in the Merri- 
mack river where the Indians were 
killed was chosen as a fitting spot 
to erect a monument to her memory. 
In 1874, five years before the Haver- 
hill monument was erected, the citi- 
zens of Penacook, N. H., near the 
site of the Indian camp, contributed 
toward the erection of a suitable 
monument. The island on which it 
stands is connected with the main 
land by highway and railroad bridges. 
The monument is of Concord granite. 
It represents Mrs. Dustin holding a 
tomahawk in one hand and grasping 
a number of scalps in the other. 
The pedestal is eighteen feet high 
and the entire height of the monu- 
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ment is twenty-five feet. It was un- 
veiled June 17, 1874. The inscrip- 
tions are carved on three sides of the 
pedestal, that on the west side being 
as follows: 
Heroum Gesta 
Fides. Justitia 
Hannah Dustin 
Mary Neff 
Samuel Leonardson. 
March 30, 1697. 
Mid-night. 
Opposite, on the east 
these words: 


side, are 
March 
15 1697 30. 
The War-Whoop Tomahawk 
Faggot and Infanticides 
Were at Haverhill. 
The Ashes of the Camp-fires at Night 
and Ten of the Tribe 
are Here. 


The southerly side has the follow- 
ing extraordinary inscription which 
has called out much comment : ’ 


Statua 
1874. 
Know ye that we with many plant it; 
In trust to the state we give and grant it, 
That the tide of men may never cant it, 
Nor mar nor sever; 
That pilgrims here may heed the mothers, 
That truth and faith and all the others, 
With banners high in glorious colors, 
May stand forever. 


This strange composition was the 
work of one of the largest donors to 
the monument fund and it was ac- 
cepted on that account. 
of it would need an interpreter, and 
it can be easily seen that it was the 


A good part 


product of a diseased mind. Shortly 
after the erection of the monument 
the person who composed this unique 
inscription died in an insane asylum. 
That the strange inscription was 
placed there is to be regretted, as 
one not familiar with the deed the 
monument commemorates can gleam 
little or no information regarding it 
from this memorial. 
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Over two centuries have passed 
since Mrs. Dustin’s brave deed, yet 
the memory of it lives, and the story 
is told o’er and o’er to each suc- 
ceeding generation. Concord, N. H., 
the scene of the exploit, is now a 
large and growing city with exten- 
sive manufacturing interests, and the 
early home of this brave woman on 
the bank of the Merrimack in Mas- 
sachusetts has grown from a small 
village to a good-sized manufacturing 
city, and is widely known throughout 
the country as one of the largest shoe 
manufacturing cities in the country. 
Instead of scattered farmhouses in 
the vicinity of Mrs. Dustin’s home 
in the western part of Haverhill, 
that vicinity is now intersected with 
streets and many houses line the 
road where once the lonely Dustin 
house stood. Within a short dis- 
tance, at the junction of Monument 
street and the road, over which the 
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Indians came on their bloody work 
intent, the electric cars whirl by on 
their way to Ayer’s village, a settle- 
ment in the extreme suburbs of the 
city. Instead of the Indian war- 
whoop, the shouts and merry laugh- 
ter of children are heard 
site of the Dustin 
stands a handsome, modern four- 
schoolhouse. The little ones 
in this vicinity hush their merriment 
as they listen in awe to the story of 
this episode of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and they gaze in childish won- 
der at the spot pointed out as the 
place where dwelt the woman who 
nerved her arm for the bloody work 
it accomplished. The story is a thrill- 
ing one, and it proves that women 
in all ages have risen to the occasion 
when bravery was needed and none 
responded with more courage and 
strength of character than this hero- 
ine of the long ago, Hannah Dustin. 


near the 
house, where 


room 
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By Mary M. Gray. 


Out in my neighbor's garden 
A group of sunflowers grow, 
Which are said, by another neighbor, 


To be ‘‘ so plebeian, you know ; 


” 


But I love their homely faces, 
They remind me of my youth, 

When every flower had graces 
No matter how uncouth. 


Born in the narrow spaces 


Of a city’s walks and ways, 
No length of days effaces 

The memory which plays 
Around a box of flowers 

Which in my casement bloomed ; 


‘* Ladies’ delights,’ 


’ long hours 


Of childhood they perfumed. 
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In a suburb later living, 
Great joy one day was mine, 
From a playmate's generous giving 
Me a flower from her squash-vine. 
Will your mamma /e/ you pick it? 
I cried in great amaze, 
As she passed it through the wicket 
And scoffed at my joyful gaze. 


‘* It’s an old squash bloom—no danger,’” 
But I had to marvel still ; 

Child of the city, —stranger 
To vegetables growing at will. 

And I bore it as a treasure 
To my little room at once, 

Though amusement without measure 
She expressed in ‘' Poor little dunce.’’ 


The sweet wild flowers calling, 

As I strayed in field and wood, 
(My grief at ridicule lulling) 

I stoutly pronounced as ‘* good,’’ 
Even weeds had beauty for me, 

For I knew them not as such ; 
With Nature's glamour o'er me 

I admired Rag-weed much, 


And traced on slates and papers 
Its fringe-like outline, sure 

That in spite of Jack Frost's capers 
My pictures would endure. 


Sunflowers were gvandmother-daistes, 
Grown yellow and brown and tall; 
Removing seeds, traced I their faces, 
Letting petals in bright ruffles fall. 
So, these sunflowers, you, of my neighbor's, 
Seem grandmothers standing on guard, 
Protecting the fruits of his labors 
From small boys infesting his yard. 





THE BOW 


OF THE 


RIVEN OAK. 


By George Waldo Browne. 


“Beneath this giant oak, 
Where oft the dusky wooer met his love.”’ 


HERE now the stubborn 
ploughshare finds its 
way along the sloping 
side of one of our fair 
hills, not many arrows’ 

flight from the valley of the Merri- 
mack, stood a mighty oak in days 
gone by, in the pride and the glory 
of its ancient years. Many a strange 
tale could this wildwood monarch 
have unfolded to the paleface sons 
when they came, had they known its 


language and listened to its many 


tongues. But they passed it un- 
heeded by and its secrets remained 
locked in its leafy bosom, save for 
those confessions which, from time 
to time, it had whispered to the 
maple and birch, which, nodding to 
one another, passed the gossip to the 
beech, and the beech to the hazel, 
and the hazel to the alder and wil- 
low, these in turn imparting them to 
the singing river, which retold them 
in fresh songs, so they all came to the 
ears of the red men that dwelt along 
the Silver river.’ 

Under its inviting shade at noon- 
day the wild deer had loved to lie, 
finding restful solace from its distant 
wanderings, and at nightfall the 
stealthy panther had sought the pro- 


1The Delaware Indians had a legend which re- 
sembled this somewhat, while it was told by the 
Penacooks in other forms. Some said the fox 
was the spirit of evil instead of that of the war- 
rior’s father. Still others believed it was the 
wraith of the Great Spirit.—AvuTHOR. 


tection of its powerful arms for a 
brief respite in its nocturnal raids. 
Beneath one of its gnarled roots the 
timid fox had made its home, unfear- 
ing and unmolested. Among its 
lofty coppices the forest songster had 
built its nest, making the wilderness 
resound with its musical notes. 
And here the red man built his coun- 
cil fires and awoke the silence with 
his war songs and scenes of mimic 
battles. Here twice within its mem- 
ory had the dusky foes met in terrific 
conflict, the twang of the bows, the 
sighing of arrows and the thud of 
stone hatchets dulled by the defiant 
death of the bravest of the 
brave, as the contending foes fought 
to the bitter end of death. In the 
sunlight of brighter years the Indian 
maiden had here her tryst with her 
dusky lover and plighted the troth of 
love unto the end. It was then the 
old oak unbended its sterner self and 
looked softly down on maid and war- 
rior in the gentle twilight, for afar 
back in the dawn of more than four 
centuries of life, when its own form 
had none of its present gnarled and 
rugged, but when it uplifted its head 
with the erectness and suppleness of 
the young pine, it remembered a 
companion that relieved its loneliness 
and touched its heart with the tender 
glow of sympathetic harmony. But 
many generations of the kindred of 


cries 
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the wild deer, the prowling panther, 
the timid fox, the merry wildbird, 
the warlike red man, the trustful 
maid and her lover, have come and 
passed away, aye, even the young 
oak, with its promise of long years 
and lasting beauty, succumbed to the 
wintry blasts of this northern clime. 
Thus the monarch stood lonely in its 
years. 

At last the mighty oak, which had 
defied so many times the tempest as 
it groaned over the plains, or hung 
from the rocky towers of the everlast- 
ing hills, read in the lightning scrolls 
of the leaden-hued sky its doom. 
That very day it had witnessed the 
last tryst of Lewana, the proud Pen- 
acook brave, and his adored Clema- 
tis without unbending its iron arms 
or touching their brows with its leafy 
fingers. It had no sympathy with 


the boastful brave who constantly 
vaunted of his warlike deeds and who 
sought to win his bride with war 
songs rather than by lover’s artful 


ways. Clematis did not look with 
favor on her fiery wooer, and the oak 
always was the maiden’s friend. 

Not many hours since Lewana 
breathed his passionate vows and 
turned away from the spot when dark 
clouds rolled over the face of the sun 
and deep mutterings were wafted on 
the wind, while a thousand arrows of 
lightning dart from the Great Spirit’s 
storm bow! Deeper grew the inky mass 
overhead, louder the peal on peal of 
thunder, and sharper the flying shafts 
of lightning. The stout old oak 
shook, its arms clasped and un- 
clasped and smote each other, until, a 
brighter flash lighting for an instant 
its grand form, the monarch stood a 
shattered wreck. 

As quickly as it had risen the 
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storm cleared away, and as if satis- 
fied with its work, a peaceful smile 
rested on the landscape, which had 
been robbed of its noblest figure. 
Soon Lewana passed that way to 
note with a warrior’s surprise the 
wreck of the oak. Then as his clear 
eye glanced at the scattered frag- 
ments of bark and splintered branches 
he uttered a grunt of amazement. 
Half buried in a heap of the litter he 
saw a beautifully carved bow, such 
as the most skilled hand in his tribe 
had never wrought. 

Not without some dread he stooped 
and picked it up, joyed to find that it 
did not slip away from him or resent 
his touch. He found it to be the 
smoothest bow he had ever seen, and 
its string gave the sharpest twang he 
had ever heard. 

Elated over his prize he hastened 
home to show it to his brother brave 
and to the gray-headed chieftain with 
the wisdom of near a hundred years. 
This sage gravely shook his head, 
saying, 

‘*’'T is not for thee, my son. Take 
it back whence thou didst find it, 
lest thou anger those who bore 
through the storm raging over hill 
and vale. It is plainly the weapon 
of those spirits who roam unseen our 
hunting grounds.”’ 

But Lewana was loath to give up 
thus his treasure, and he decided to 
fit, at least, one arrow to the bow be- 
fore he did so. ‘‘ Surely that will be 
time enough to return it to the riven 
oak,’’ he thought. 

So the next day Lewana tried his 
new bow and though, perchance, his 
hand trembled when he used it, the 
arrow went straight to the mark. 
Once he had tried the wonderful bow 
he was more and more loath to part 
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with it. Whatso'er the distance, 
howso’er his aim, the marvelous bow 
never fails to send the arrow to the 
heart of the target. 

“Surely,” thought Lewana, “those 
who fly in trains the track of storm 
have given me this to win yet greater 
renown. I will keep it and show 
them that I am worthy of their trust. 
It will help me win Clematis, for no 
hunter can now hope to match Le- 
wana, the long eyed.”’ 

So he kept the bow of the lightning 
riven oak, and with each certain 
twang he grew famous as a hunter 
and vaunted louder than ever of his 
prowess. From the deer grounds of 
old Pawtuckaway to the haunts of 
the bear under Moosehillock, from 
the lair of the panther in the caverns 
of Cyciasoga to the foxland of the 
Uncanoonucs, his fame extended as 


a hunter, while he grew in impor- 


of his 
tribe, so that he was admitted to their 
councils. 


tance among the wise men 


His companions grew to 
fear him, and none dared to cross his 
will, for his aim never failed, his ar- 
row never missed its mark. 

In new vainglory he renewed his 
suit of Clematis, confident now that 
she would no longer say him nay. 
To his angry wonder she was more 
obdurate than ever. If she had dis- 
liked him before she hated him now. 

In the rage of his disappointment 
he vowed that she should be his 
willing or not willing, and with the 
threat on his lips he went to join the 
great fall hunt to start that day. 
Telling his companions that the most 
that would be required of them would 
be to bring home the game he should 
bring down with his bow of the riven 
oak, he proudly led them on their 
long march. 
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On the second day one of the dusky 
hunters started a silver fox not only 
which escaped his arrow but eluded 
with an ease which provoked him. 
Then another brave saw and lost the 
wary creature, and then a third, and 
a fourth, a fifth, ay, every hunter 
save Lewana met and missed the 
cunning fox—the handsomest they 
had ever seen of its kind. 

‘*Let me get my long eye on the 
silver fox and his skin shall be the 
grandest trophy of the chase for me,’’ 
said Lewana. ‘‘And my triumph 
will be all the greater that the rest 
of you have been dishonored by 
him.”’ 

His companions shook their heads, 
one of them saying : 

‘* He is no mortal fox! Beware of 
him, lest he bring you much evil.’’ 

Lewana laughed at his more cau- 
tious friend, and even as he did so, 
lo! the wonderful creature bounded 
right across his pathway. Then be- 
gan the wildest chase ever witnessed 
in the wildwoods of the Land of 
Granite Hills. All day long, now 
dodging to the right, anon darting 
to the left, in sight now, gone in 
the twinkling of an eye, bounding 
through the deep pine forests, flitting 
through the dense swamp where even 
Lewana of the long eye was obliged 
to pass around, always luring his 
pursuer on but ever eluding him, the 
silver fox maintained his race. 

Angry that he should be baffled at 
every turn, Lewana followed until at 
last a small opening in the woodland 
was reached, and to the dusky hun- 
ter’s joy he saw that the silver fox, 
as if unable to go farther, had stopped 
at the foot of a big tree. Failing to 
notice in his excitement that the 
hunted creature had paused beside 
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the riven oak, the now exultant war- 
rior fitted an arrow to his charmed 
bow and let fly the winged shaft. 

To his dismay the string gave back 
no twang, though the arrow flew on 
its way, striking the tree with a dull 
thud, causing the dry branches of the 
oak to smite themselves together in a 
wild manner. The fox! He sud- 
denly vanished, and in his space 


stood the white wraith of Lewana's 
father ! 

Finding that their companion did 
not return from the chase, his friends 


AT 





AT SUNNYSIDE. 


SUNNYSIDE. 
By Moses Gage Shirley. 


At Sunnyside the day is long, 






searched for him until they found his 
lifeless body under the riven oak, 
which now stood stark and stern. 
And they made a grave for Lewana 
near by, and placed beside him his 
sheaf of arrows, but with no bow. 
Neither was any sapling planted 
above his lonely mound, for none had 
the hardihood to do it, so the vanity 
of this life carried a curse for Le- 
wana into the next. This is the story 
an old chieftain told under the dead 
oak to the first white man who found 
his footsteps turned in that direction? 








And full of gladness and of song ; 
There slowly pass the golden hours 


’Mid shady lanes and blooming flowers. 


At Sunnyside the sky is blue, 


The emerald meadows gemmed with dew ; 
The landscape stretching far and near 


Each foot-worn wanderer doth cheer. 


At Sunnyside no sordid gain 


We seek, but castles fair in Spain ; 
And all the ships we send to sea 


Sail to their havens peacefully. 


At Sunnyside there is no ill, 


No yearning heart but love can fill, 
No sorrow deep but has its balm 


Amid the even’s slumbrous calm. 


At Sunnyside we'll find again 


The land of childhood’s lost domain, 
Its pleasant paths, its orchard trees, 


Its gardens full of murmuring bees. 


At Sunnyside we hope to dwell 


At last and know that all is well; 
When life is o’er may each abide 


In perfect peace at Sunnyside. 











BIRD SONGS 


IN AUGUST. 


By H. H. Piper. 


was little change 
in the amount or quality 
of bird music after the 
middle of the month, 
and comparatively little 
after the tenth. August, 1901, will 
be remembered as particularly rich 
in bird songs, at least, that was the 
fact in this village (Dublin), and I 
have no doubt it was the same else- 
where. On the twenty-ninth, the 
leading member of the little chorus, 
the goldfinch, ceased quite suddenly 
from his canary-like song, though he 
still kept up his rhythmic twitter on 
the wing. 
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He had sung in all parts 
of the village from morning till night, 
and persons not accustomed to ob- 
serve birds had paused to listen to 
him. Once I remember waiting while 
he repeated his song thirty-two times 
within three minutes. His flight 
song gives him a somewhat unique 
place among the smaller birds, and 
to hear him so constantly nearly 
through August was a treat indeed. 

But if the goldfinch was for sev- 
eral weeks the leading singer, the 
best record for faithfulness was made 
by the red-eyed vireo. He, too, sang 
at all hours, and everywhere iu and 
out of the village. Every grove and 
thicket was made musical by him. 
I heard him many times every day, 
rain or shine, and he is still singing 
(September 6), almost as freely as a 
month ago. He sings as he works, 
or rather as he hunts, and like man 


he finds it difficult to do two things 
at the same time and slight neither. 
Hunting for food seems to be the 
main thing, and singing a half un- 
conscious accompaniment. His mu- 
sic lacks soul (if one may be critical 
in August), and yet, as the colchi- 
cum and the fringed gentian just 
before the frost seem among the most .« 
beautiful of flowers, so the red-eyed 
vireo, in the thin chorus of waning 
summer, touches the heart as few 
birds do. Last year and the year be- 
fore he was present in as good num- 
bers as this. I cannot recollect an 
off year with this bird. 
stancy all through. 

The next two most faithful birds on 
the list were the chickadee and the 
wood pewee. I mention them to- 
gether because, as I have observed 
them this August, they seem to have 
a certain affiliation. Over and over 
again the chickadee would call and 
the wood pewee answer. Sometimes 
the pewee would give the call. This 
association seems a little strange when 
the characteristics of the two birds 
are considered. They belong to dif- 
ferent families. The chickadee does 
not object to wintering in the ice and 
snow; the pewee winters in Central 
America. The former is familiar in 


The 


He is con- 


his ways, the latter retiring. 
former blithe in song and movement, 
the latter more truly than any other 


bird expresses the human _ sigh. 


The fact that after the nesting season 
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birds of different kinds, large and 
small, mingle together in a most in- 
teresting way may account for what 
I have observed. A chickadee was 
the occasion of a delightful experi- 
ence. I was standing under an ap- 
ple tree near a thicket watching the 
movement of some small birds, when 
a chickadee observed me and came 
nearer, uttering certain odd sounds. 
At once there were answering cries 
from other birds which came into the 
apple tree to the number of a dozen 
and a half or more. There were half 
a dozen chickadees, four or five yel- 
low warblers, two or three each of 
black wood 
pewees, and oven birds, and one red 
They hopped from limb to 
limb, chirping, eying me, and gradu- 
nearer, till the initial 
chickadee was within a foot and a 
half of my face. I extended my 
hand toward him but he started 
back. All about me, within a few 
feet, were those beautiful creatures 
in a condition of excitement well cal- 
culated to show off their charms of 
movement, and color to the 
best advantage. This lasted for sev- 
eral minutes, then they quite quickly 
All this time, a brown 
thrasher feeding a rod or so away 
had paid no heed. What had he to 
do with small fry ! 

A cuckoo sang on the seventeenth ; 
I heard him again on the twenty-first 
and thereafter each day till the twenty- 
seventh, when he ceased, and I have 


and white’ warblers, 


start. 


ally coming 


form, 


dispersed. 


not heard him since. He came and 
with foggy, weather. 
There were two or three days when 
he did not seem to have time enough 
to express all he thought and felt. 
When I waked at night he would 
still be singing. One thinks of the 


went rainy 


IN AUGUST. 


cuckoo as a solitary bird, but often 
I heard two voices together, and ap- 
parently answering each other. Once 
I heard two birds very near together 
singing in unison, gradually one 
dropped behind and they continued 
in that way for some time longer. 
This strange bird, this 
voice,”’ 


‘* wandering 
which few persons ever see, 
was a most welcome addition to the 
choir when every voice counts. 

The oven bird, like the cuckoo, 
piped up for three or four days in 
succession near the end of the month 
No 
bird is more interesting to watch than 
this. He strides along like a tiny 
hen, sometimes on a limb, often on 
the ground. 


and then relapsed into silence. 


When he gives his call 
he points his beak to the sky, lifts 
his wings and quivers with the vio- 
lence of his effort. 

Among the occasional performers 
during the latter part of the month 
were a robin which had three periods 
of fine singing on the morning of the 
twenty-first, a song sparrow in rather 
a feeble effort on the seventeenth, a 
kingfisher with a half hour of chat- 
tering cries on the sixteenth, and a 
king bird which essayed a few con- 
nected notes on the twenty-fourth. 
Once or twice I heard fine songs from 
the field the 
Several times there was singing I 
could not identify. 


sparrow and towhee. 


The cries and calls of birds, es- 
pecially of the crow, bluejay, and 
robin, constant factors in the record 
of each day, became at times as in- 
teresting as songs. I was lying ina 
hammock one morning when a robin 
alighted on the ground near me and 
began to give forth cries of annoy- 
ance or perplexity. Ina moment or 
two he flew away, but was soon back 
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again in the same place and uttering 
the same cries. Taking courage, he 
hopped forward eying me all the 
while and making gradually toward 
the house near by. Reaching the 
base board he inserted his bill at a 
point the 
alighted, and 
drawing forth some article of food 
he had evidently secreted there, he 
made away in hot haste. 


concealed from 


first 


entirely 
spot where he 


The cries 
and calls of the robin are given in 
great variety. His language is akin 

inflection makes all 
the difference in the world. 


to the Chinese ; 
No voice 
is more truly characteristic of the late 
summer and autumn than the jay’s. 
Some of his cries were often the first 
How 
musically it was borne on the silent 
air. What virility it indicated, what 


sound I heard in the morning. 


THE FIRST NEW 


By Frederick 


Jo 


individuality and intelligence. One 
cares little for the cawing of crows in 
early summer, but later it assumes 
an importance. I found myself di- 
viding this supposedly somewhat 
monotonous cry into common, long 
drawn out, quick and excited, indi- 
vidual, the cawing in flocks, and the 
voices of the young birds. 

I cannot omit the humming bird 
from my list, not for his squeak but 
for the music of his wings, nor the 
beautiful moth which, with a still 
softer sound than the ruby throats, 
hovers over the flowers at evening. 
And of 
claims at 


other insects late August 
the bee, the 
cricket, and the cicada, which have 
an important place in the summer 
symphony. 


least three, 
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Myron Colby 


’T was in the chill November days when Plymouth’s woods were bare, 
Bleak shone the waters of the bay beneath the sun’s cool glare. 

The harvests all were gathered and the fields lay brown and sere; 
The turkeys fed in the meadows, the ducks swam in the mete ; 

Stored in the settlers’ cabins lay the heaps of shining maize, 

And wealth of peas and barley grown in sultry August days. 


Said Bradford, Plymouth’'s governor: ‘‘’T is fit we make good cheer, 
Now that the crops are garnered, for the blessings of the year. 

Praise be to God for harvests gleaned and for His loving care ; 

From unseen perils He hath saved and from the red man’s snare. 

Let some of our bravest hunters go forth in their array, 

And bring in spoils of the forest to keep Thanksgiving Day.’’ 


So girding for the foray, with musketoons in hand, 

There went four hardy settlers to hunt through the wild new land. 
They shot of ducks a dozen and of turkeys twenty-four, 

Two deer, and geese and pigeons till they counted up a score. 

And safe through the murky woodlands their burdens homeward bore, 
To the cabins on the hillside clustered above the shore. 




















A REQUEST. 






Then curled up from the hamlet the smoke of crackling fires, 
Where roasting venison was hung upon the crane’s bent wires. 
And the good wives of Plymouth, with willing hands and strong, 

Prepared the homely banquet, ’midst many a laugh and song,— 

A brave New England dinner concocted with rarest skill,— 

A feast of forest dainties, graced with water from the rill. 





They set on rough-hewn tables the steaming woodland feast, 
Fish, flesh, and fowl well roasted, and latest but not the least, 
The boiled old English pudding, well prepared with wondrous art. 
Bean porridge vied with hominy ; squash pie with currant tart. 

I wish we could have tasted the good Thanksgiving cheer 

Which stayed the Pilgrim Fathers in that long remembered year. 


And Wampanoag warriors marched from Mount Hope's royal height 
To sit at the whiteman’s banquet, and wonder at the sight. 

Three days the feasting lasted and all did eat their fill ; 

While every morn, at daybreak’s gleam, the guns on Burial Hill 
Rolled forth their thunder from the fort that looked out o’er the bay, 
Proclaiming to the glad New World the first Thanksgiving Day. 


~ 7 * * 7 7. * * * * * * « 



























Three hundred years have vanished, and the Plymouth woods are bare ; 
And chill the waters of the bay gleam in November's air. 
Massasoit and his warriors, Miles Standish and his men, 

Long, long ago departed to the land beyond our ken ; 

But in our towns and hamlets still we keep Thanksgiving Day, 
As did the Pilgrim Fathers, and with hearts as true, we pray. 


A REQUEST. 


By Amy Florence Heath. 


Blow soft and sweet and low, Weep for him, our gallant soldier, 
O winds in the East and West ! One of this world’s noblest sons ; 
Blow gently, softly, lovingly, Rev’rence aye, his sterling manhood, 


For one who is at rest! For the master saith, ‘‘ Well done.’’ 








‘*O God, our hope in ages past,”’ Nearer to Thee, we feel and know, 


Protect our country now! ‘* Tho’ our eyes with tears are dim,’’ 
Thy will be done, Our Father, Nearer our Father's mansions fair, 
As at Thy cross we bow ! There to always dwell near Him. 





Place the emblem fair above him ! Blow soft and sweet and low, 
Wrap him in the banner blue! O winds in the East and West ; 

Flag he loved and rev’renced ever, Blow gently, slowly, peacefully, 

With a love so faithful, true. For our statesman is at rest! 





ROCKINGHAM COUNTY TOWNS. 


THE ORIGIN OF THEIR NAMES TOGETHER WITH THE 


SETTLEMENT 


DATE OF THEIR 


AND INCORPORATION. 


By Howard M. Cook. 


Bey HE MONTHLY 
of September, 1900, con- 
tained an article on the 
‘*Origin of the Names 
of the Towns in Hills- 

borough County Together with the 
Date of their Settlement and Incor- 
poration.’’ I thought that it might 
be of sufficient interest to continue 
the investigation in reference to the 
towns in Rockingham county. In 
that article it was stated that Rock- 
ingham county was one of the five 
original counties of the state, and 
that the act of the formation took ef- 
fect March 19, 1771. The county 
was named by Governor Wentworth, 
after Charles Watson Wentworth, 
Marquis of Rockingham. In Charl- 
ton’s “ Gazetteer of New Hampshire,” 
it is stated that two of the towns were 
incorporated in the reign of Charles 
I, one in the reign of Charles II, two 
in the reign of William and Mary, two 
in the reign of Queen Anne, seven 
in the reign of George I, thirteen 
in the reign of George II, and eight 
in the reign of George III. This shows 
that a large part of the towns were 
incorporated ‘‘ in the good old colony 
times when we lived under the king.” 
It will be noticed that there has been 
quite a shaking up of the town lines 
and that new towns have been formed 
out of the oldest ones. I am not 


informed as to the reason of these 
xxx—20 
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changes, but I suspect that the origi- 
nal towns had such a large area that 
it was thought best to form new 
towns and have them in a smaller 
compass. 

Taking then the thirty-six towns 
and the one city that comprise this 
county, in their alphabetical order, 
the following is the reason, briefly 
told, of the names, date of settlement, 
and incorporation : 

Atkinson was originally a part of 
Haverhill, Mass. It comprises a 
portion of the territory conveyed to 
the inhabitants of Pentucket, now 
Haverhill, by the Indian chiefs, Pas- 
saquo and Saggahew, in a deed dated 
November 15, 1642. The first settle- 
ment was made in 1727 or 1728, 
when Benjamin Richards of Roches- 
ter, Nathaniel, Jonathan, and Ed- 
mund Page of Haverhill, Mass., 
moved into the town. When the 
dividing line between Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire was settled At- 


-kinson, then a part of Plaistow, was 


assigned to New Hampshire. It was 
separated from Plaistow, August 31, 
1767, and incorporated by the pro- 
vincial legislature September 3, of 
the same year. It was named in 
honor of Theodore Atkinson, who 
was a large landowner, and for some 


years secretary of the province. 


Population in 1900, 442. 
Auburn was incorporated by the 
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legislature of New Hampshire, June 
25, 1845. It was originally a part 
of Chester, and known as ‘‘ Long 
Meadow.’’ It was probably named 
for the Auburn of Oliver Goldsmith, 
‘the sweetest village of the plain.’’ 
Population in 1900 was 682. 

Brentwood was originally a part of 
Exeter, and was set off from that 
town June 25, 1742. It is probably 
av English name and was formerly 
spelt Brintwood. Population in 1900 
was 957. 

Candia was set off from Chester 
and incorporated by the provincial 
assembly December 1763. It 
was named by Gov. Benning Went- 
worth, who was once a prisoner on 
the Isle of Candia in the Mediterra- 
nian sea. Population in 1900 was 
1,057. 

Chester was granted August 26, 
1720, and was known by the name of 
Cheshire until it was incorporated by 
its present name May 7, 1722. Quite 
an area has been taken off from it to 
form the towns of Candia, Raymond, 
Hooksett, and the city of Manches- 
ter. Itisan English name. Popu- 
lation in 1900 was 861. 

Danville was formerly a part of 
Kingston, but was set off and incor- 
porated as a town by the name of 
Hawke, February 22, 1760. It was 
so named in honor of Admiral 
Hawke of the English navy. The 
name of the town was changed to 
that of Danville by an act of the 
legislature June 18, 1836. The rea- 
son of the name is not given. Popu- 
lation in 1900 was 615. 

Deerfield was formerly a part of 
Nottingham and was incorporated by 
the provincial assembly January 8, 
1766. It is said that eighteen per- 
sons from this town died in the Revo- 
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lutionary army. The town was so 
named on account of the large num- 
ber of deer that were found in the 
vicinity. While the petition for the 
charter of the town was pending be- 
fore the general court, a large fat 
buck was presented to Governor 
Wentworth by one of the residents, 
and it is said that this secured the 
granting of the charter. Population 
in 1900 was 1,162. 

Derry was incorporated July 2, 
1827. This act of incorporation di- 
vided the old town of Londonderry 
nearly in the middle. It was an 
equal division in two respects. Derry 
took the east part of the town and 
the last part of the name. Popula- 
tion in 1900 was 3,583. 

East Kingston was formerly a part 
of Kingston, and was set off as a 
parish by the name of Kingston East 
Parish, November 17, 1738, and in- 
corporated with privileges. 
Population in 1900 was 496. 

Epping was formerly a part of Exe- 


town 


ter, and was set off and incorporated 
as a parish February 23, 1741. 
ernor William Plumer was one of 
the prominent citizens of the town. 
Population in 1900 was 1,641. 
Exeter was first settled by Rev. 


Gov- 


John Wheelwright and his com- 
panions in the spring of 1638. They 
came from Boston and the vicinity of 
Massachusetts Bay, and were ban- 
ished on account of their religious 
opinions. As there was no provin- 
cial government in New Hampshire 
at that time Mr. Wheelwright and 
the others entered into a compact 
July 4, 1639, which provided for a 
method of self-government under 
which they lived until 1642, when, 
with the other settlements of New 
Hampshire, they placed themselves 
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under the government of Massachu- 
setts Bay. A peculiarity of this body 
politic was that the laws were made 
in popular assembly, thus manifest- 
ing at this early period in our coun- 
try’s history the true idea of a pure 
democracy. Exeter is an English 
name. Population § in 
4,922. 

Fremont was a part of Brentwood 
until it was set off and incorporated 
by the name of Poplin, June 
1764. An act 
passed July 8, 


1900 was 


22, 
of the 
1854, 
name to that of Fremont in honor of 
Gen. John C. Fremont who gained 
great distinction, in the forties, as 
the ‘‘ Path Finder’’ to the Rocky 
mountains and to the Pacific coast. 
In the political campaign of 1856, 
when General Fremont was made the 
first Republican candidate for the 
presidency, the following 

lines were written and sung: 


legislature 
changed the 


stirring 


** AT) hail to Fremont! Swell the lofty acclaim ! 
Like winds from the mountains, like prairies 
aflame, 
Clear the track! the Path Finder moves on in 
our front, 
And our hearts shall keep time to the march 
of Fremont.”’ 


Population in 1900 was 749. 
Greenland was settled in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, at 
which time it belonged to the town 
of Portsmouth. It was incorporated, 
according to Historian John Farmer, 
in 1703. When it became a town 
is said to be somewhat uncertain. 
Its name may be descriptive of its 
physical appearance. 
1900 was 607. 
Hampstead, previous to the estab- 
lishment of the dividing line between 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
was considered a part of Amesbury 


Population in 


395 


and Haverhill, Mass., and went by 
the name of Timberlane. Settle- 
ments were made in the town in 
It was incorporated by the 
government of Hampshire, 
January 19, 1749, and was named by 
Gov. Benning Wentworth from a 
town in England. Population in 
1900 was 823. 


1728. 
New 


Hampton is one of the oldest towns 
in the state. It originally included 
the territory which now constitutes 
the towns of Hampton Falls, North 
Hampton, Kensington, and Sea- 
brook. Its original name was Win- 
nicumet. Settlements were made as 
early as 1638 by emigrants from the 
county of Norfolk, Eng. In the 
words of an old record, ‘‘ It was al- 
lowed to be a town and hath power 
to choose a constable and other of- 
ficers,’’ June 6, 1639, by the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, which claimed 
jurisdiction over the territory. Hamp- 
ton is an English name. Population 
in 1900 was I,209. 

Hampton Falls was formerly a part 
of Hampton and became a separate 
town November 23, It proba- 
bly takes its name from the falls on a 
stream of water that flows through 
the town. 
560. 


1712. 


Population in 1900 was 


Kensington was set off from Hamp- 


ton Falls, April 1, 1737, and ‘‘ erected 
into a distinct parish.’’ Its name is 
of English origin. Population in 
1900 was 524. 

Kingston was granted August 6, 
1694, by Lieutenant-Governor Usher 
to James Prescott, Ebenezer Webster, 
and fourteen others, mostly residents 
of Hampton. It was first called 
Kingstown, the derivation of which 
is obvious, and the name so con- 
tinued till about the year 1800. It 
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probably is an English name. 
lation in 1900 was 1,132. 

Londonderry was granted June 1, 
1722, by Gov. Samuel Shute to John 
Moor and 117 others. The grantees 
were Scotch Presbyterians who came 
in the year 1718 from the north part 
of Ireland, where their ancestors, 
who emigrated from Scotland, had 
settled 100 years before. They landed 
August 1, 1718, at Boston. A part 
of this company went to Casco Bay, 
then a part of the province of Massa- 
chusetts, with the intention of re- 
maining there, but not being pleased 
with the country, they returned and 
located in this town in April, 1719. 
As many of these settlers came from 
Londonderry, Ire., they named the 
town in honor of their old home, 
which some of them had helped to 
defend in 1689 against the emissaries 
of James II. They were an indus- 
trious and thrifty people and strongly 
attached to their religious opinions. 
Population in 1900 was 1,232. 

Newcastle is also one of the oldest 
towns in the state and was formerly 
known by the name of Great Ireland. 
The charter was granted by Gov. 
John Usher, May 30, 1693. A settle- 
ment was made as early as 1623. It 
was the seat of government for some 
years, and meetings of the governor 
and council were held here as late as 
1718. It was named from the Duke 
of New Castle. Population in 1900 
was 581. 

Newfields, formerly South New- 
market, was originally a part of Exe- 
ter, and later a part of Newmarket, 
from which it was disannexed and 
incorporated June 27, 1849. Popula- 
tion in 1900 was 647. 

Newington, one of the old historic 
places in the state, was a part of the 


Popu- 
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Dover and Squamscott patent, and 
was formerly known as Bloody Point 
Parish. The town was incorporated 
July, 1764. It suffered greatly from 
the depredations of the Indians. At 
the time of its settlement it was an 
important adjunct to the settlements 
of Dover and Portsmouth. The name 
was given by Governor Dudley, May 
12, 1714. Population in 1900 was 
390. c 

Newmarket was formerly a part of 
Exeter, and was set off and incor- 
porated December 15, 1737. The 
name suggests the fact that probably 
a new market was opened up for the 
farmers of that vicinity. 
in 1900 was 2,892. 

Newton was first settled about the 
year 1720. It was then called Ames- 
bury Newtown. The present name is 
probably a contraction of Newtown. 
Population in 1900 was 924. 

North Hampton formerly consti- 
tuted a parish known as North Hill 
in Hampton. It was set off from 
Hampton and incorporated by the 
name of North Hampton, November 
26, 1742. Population in 1900 was 
812. 

Northwood was originally a part of 
Nottingham. It was settled March 
25, 1663, by Moses Godfrey, John 
and Increase Batchelder, and Solo- 
mon Bickford. It was incorporated 
February 6, 1773. It was that part 
of the old town of Nottingham known 
as North Woods. Population in 1900 
was 1,304. 

Nottingham, when it embraced the 
territory, now in the towns of North- 
wood and Deerfield, was one of the 
largest towns in the county. 
granted May 10, 1722. 


Population 


It was 
The most of 


the grantees were residents of Boston 
It is probably 


and Newbury, Mass. 
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an English name. 
1900 was 638. 

Plaistow was formerly a part of 
Haverhill, Mass. After the estab- 
lishment of the province line it was 
called the Haverhill district. It was 
incorporated February 28, 1749, by 
the name of Plaistow. The reason 
for the name is not given. Popula- 
tion in 1900 was 1,027. 

Portsmouth was included in the 
grant to Mason and Gorges August 
10, A settlement was made 
the following year at a place known 
as Odiorne’s Point, now in Newcastle. 
A grant was made in 1621 by the 
council of Plymouth for a township 
on the Piscataqua river and harbor, 
which covered what is now Ports- 
mouth, Newcastle, and a portion of 
Greenland and Newington. The set- 
tlement was at first known by the 


Population in 


1622. 


names of Piscataqua and Strawberry 
Bank, by reason of a bank on the 
river where strawberries were found. 
In answer to a petition of some of the 
inhabitants, May 28, 1653, the name 


of Portsmouth was given by the 
general court of Massachusetts “‘ as 
being a name most suitable for the 
place, it being by the river’s mouth, 
and as good as any in the land.’’ It 
was also the name of the city in Eng- 
land where Capt. John Mason was 
born. It was incorporated as a city 
July 6, 1849, and is the fifth city in 
population in New Hampshire. 
Population in 1900 was 10,637. 

Of the Piscataqua river which was 
described by the first settlers ‘‘ as 
good as any in the land,’’ one of 
Portsmouth’s poets has sung its 
praises as follows: 


“Like an azure vein, from the heart of the 
main, 
Pulsing with joy forever, 
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By verduous isles, with dimpled smiles, 
Floweth my native river. 


Singing a song as it flows along, 
Hushed by the ice king never ; 

For he strives in vain to clasp a chain 
O’er thy fetterless heart, brave river. 


Singing to me as full and free 
As it sang to the dusky daughters, 
When the light canoe, like a sea bird, flew 
Over its peaceful waters.”’ 


Raymond was originally a part of 
Chester, and was known by the name 
of ‘‘Charming Fair.’’ It was set off 
from that town and incorporated May 
9, 1764. The origin of the name is 
not given. Population in 1900 was 
1,100. 

Rye was taken from Portsmouth, 
Greenland, Hampton, and Newcastle. 
It is believed that the first settlement 
in New Hampshire was within its 
limits. It was incorporated April 
30, 1726. Probably rye of a good 
quality was raised on the land. It is 
the only town in the state that is 
named for a cereal. Population in 
1900 was I,142. 

Salem was incorporated May 11, 
1750. It comprises a portion of the 
territory known as the Haverhill dis- 
trict, and also the territory severed 
from Methuen and Dracut, Mass., by 
the settlement of the province line. 
Salem is a Bible name; one of the 
seven towns in the state that have 
that kind of a name. Population in 
1900 was 2,041. 

Sandown was formerly a part of 
Kingston, from which it was severed 
April 6, 1756, and was incorporated 
by its present name. It was first set- 
tled in 1736 by Moses Tucker, Israel 
and James Huse, and others. The 
reason of the name is not given. 
Population in 1900 was 400. 

Seabrook was originally a part of 
Hampton and was also a part of 
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Hampton Falls, when this town was 
incorporated, and so remained till 
June 3, 1768, when it was incorpor- 
ated by its present name, the deriva- 
tion of which is obvious. The south- 
erly part was formerly included with- 
in the limits of Massachusetts. The 
first settlement was made in 1638. 
Among the pioneers were Joseph 
Dow, Christopher Huzzey, and 
Thomas Philbrick. Gov. Meshech 
Weare was then a resident of the 
town. Population in 1900 was 1,497. 

South Hampton was incorporated 
May 25, 1742, and comprised por- 
tions of the territory belonging to 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Mass., and 
which were severed from those towns 
by the establishment of the province 
line in 1741. November 30, 1824, a 
small tract of land was severed from 
East Kingston and annexed to the 
town. It is the fourth town in the 
county which bears the name of 
Hampton. Population in 1900 was 
297. 

Stratham vas originally a portion 
of the Squamscott patent granted to 
Edward Hilton, March 12, 1629. In 
1693 it was annexed to Exeter. In 
January, 1716, a portion of the in- 
habitants petitioned to be incorpor- 
ated into a town; at the same time 
another portion petitioned to remain 
as they were. The matter was con- 
sidered by the provincial government, 
and on March 14, 1716, it was or- 
dered ‘‘that the Squamscott Patent 
land be a township by the name of 
Stratham, and have full power to 
choose ‘officers as other towns within 
this province.’’ It was incorporated 
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March 20, 1716. 
was 718. 

Windham was formerly a part of 
Londonderry, and was_ separated 
from that town by an act of the gen- 
eral assembly February 12, 1742. 
The first settlement was made as 
early as 1720. The men of this town 
gave a good account of themselves in 
the French and Indian war. The 
town was probably named for Wind- 
ham, Conn. Population in 1900 was 
641. 


Population in 1900 


In the account of the origin of the 
towns of Hillsborough county pub- 
lished in the GRANITE MONTHLY of 
September, 1900, the town of Wind- 
sor was accidentally omitted, and it 
is as follows : 

Windsor was formerly known as 
Campbell’s Gore. The town was in- 
corporated December 27, 1798. It is 
one of the smallest, if not the small- 
est town in the state. Its shape is 
like a flat-iron. In the concluding 
part of the history of the town, as 
given in the ‘‘ History of Hillsbor- 
ough County,’’ published in 1885, it 
is stated that ‘‘we have no church, 
no minister, no lawyer [no trouble], 
no doctor, no hotel, no post-office, only 
in connection with Hillsborough Up- 
per Village, no store, no paupers, no 
drunkards, no voice in the legisla- 
ture, and no prospect of having any.’’ 
This ought to be a town where hap- 
piness reigns supreme, and the peo- 
ple thankful for nothing. The popu- 
lation in 1900 was thirty-eight, and 
at the November election of that year 
eleven voters went to the polls. 





WE’LL RUSTLE THROUGH THE LEAVES. 
By Caroline C. Shea. 


The purple haze has stolen far, 
A gray veil hangs the sky, 
A silver frost rimes all the world 
When morning lights are nigh ; 
And here and there, the gold light glints 
A cloud that softly grieves— 
Then come away, November's here, 
We ’ll rustle through the leaves ! 


The last, lone bird has taken flight, 
And through the first, soft snow, 

The wild goose honk sounds on the air 
As swiftly South they go. 

While o’er the trees with branches bare, 
The chill wind wildly heaves,— 

O come away, November’s here, 
We'll rustle through the leaves! 





The stubble stands in long, grim rows 
Where once was tall, ripe maize, 

And mournful o’er the drowsy land 
Roam melancholy days. 

The solemn crow, with haunting cry 
Rests on the late corn sheaves,— 

O come away, November 's here, 
We'll rustle through the leaves ! 


Through all the wood a carpet spreads 
Of mingled brown and gray, 

And glad it hides the timid flow'rs 
In crisp, warm folds away ; 

The squirrel seeking winter lair 
Its old-time haunt bereaves, 

Then come away, November ’s here, 
We'll rustle through the leaves! 





HON. JOHN S. PILLSBURY. 


John Sargent Pillsbury, born in Sutton, July 29, 1828, died at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., October 18, 1901. 

He was a son of John Pillsbury and a brother of the late George A. Pills- 
bury, formerly mayor of Concord and later of Minneapolis. 

He was in his early manhood successively a house painter, a clerk for his 
brother George, in Warner, a partner of Walter Harriman, a merchant of 
Andover, and a merchant tailor in Concord. In the early fifties Mr. Pills- 
bury went West. He opened a hardware store at the Falls of St. Anthony in 
1855, prospering for a time, but losing heavily by the panic of 1857 and the 
burning of his store. Not discouraged, he engaged manfully in a struggle 
to recover the ground which he had lost, and, after several years, succeeded 
in doing so. In 1872 he became a partner with his brother, George, and his 
nephew in the famous milling firm of Charles A. Pillsbury & Co. He was 
also largely interested in pine lands and the lumber business, grain elevators, 
banks, and railroads. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil war he took a prominent part in the mili- 
tary affairs of the state, and was active in the enlistment of the Second and 
Third regiments of volunteers, and later he raised a company of cavalry for 
service in suppressing the Sioux uprising. As state senator almost continu- 
ously from 1864 to 1876, and as governor of the state for six years, he per- 
formed services of great public value. He pledged his personal credit in aid 
of farmers distressed by a plague of grasshoppers for several years. As gov- 
ernor he restored the credit of Minnesota by retiring after protracted and 
untiring labor, a $5,000,000 issue of state railroad bonds, wiping out, as was 
said at the time, ‘‘ the only blot on the state’s escutcheon.’’ 

Having no academic education himself, aside from what was gained in 
the district school of his boyhood town, he enlisted himself early in the edu- 
cational projects of his adopted state, and became known as the father of the 
Minnesota state university. As a regent of that institution, he brought 
about a large increase in the revenues for its support, and himself gave 
$150,000 for a science hall. Four years ago he was paid the unique honor of 
being made by legislative enactment a life regent. His other benefactions 
were numerous. He gave a town hall to his native place. As a Christ- 
mas gift in the year 1899, and in honor of his wife, Governor Pillsbury 
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presented to the Home for Children and Aged Women the sum of $100,000 
to be known as the Mahala F. Pillsbury fund. 

Mr. Pillsbury was married November 3, 1856, at Warner, to Mahala, 
daughter of Capt. John Fisk, a descendant of the Rev. John Fisk, who emi- 
grated trom Suffolk, in England, to Windham, Mass., in 1637. Their 
family circle originally included three daughters, two of whom have died, 
and a son, Alfred F. Pillsbury, who occupies an important position in the 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. 


COL. JOHN S. WALKER. 


John S. Walker, born in Greenfield, June 19, 1820, died in Claremont, 
September 22, 1gor. 

Mr. Walker was the oldest son of Rev. John S. Walker, a native of Bed- 
ford, whose father, Robert, and uncle, James Walker, were the earliest set- 
tlers of that town, going from Londonderry, the famous New Hampshire 
Scotch-Irish settlement; and of Arethusa (Humphrey) Walker, daughter of 
Dr. Royal Humphrey of Athol, Mass. His father was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, and the second settled minister of the town of Greenfield. He ac- 
quired his education mainly under the instruction of his father. When nine- 
teen years old he became sole proprietor and editor of a daily paper in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., which he continued for two years. In 1841 and 1842 he reported 
the proceedings of the New York legislature for the Albany Free Press. He 
then became proprietor of a book store, and was editor of the Courtland 
County Whig, which he continued for about three years. 

In the spring of 1846 he returned to New Hampshire and was editor of 
the Concord Daily Statesman—the first daily paper published in the state— 
during the memorable session of the New Hampshire legislature which 
elected Anthony Colby governor and John P. Hale speaker of the house, and 
also United States senator for six years. In October of the same year, in 
company with Charles Young, he went to Claremont, and they bought the 
National Eagle, a local newspaper establishment, Mr. Walker taking edi- 
torial charge of the same. On May 18, 1848, he was married to Harriet Har- 
ris, daughter of the late George B. Upham. 

Mr. Walker was instrumental in organizing the New Hampshire State 
Agricultural society, and for the first three years was its secretary. In 1852 
he was delegate to the Whig National convention at Baltimore, and with the 
New Hampshire delegation, on fifty-two successive ballots voted for Daniel 
Webster for candidate for president. In 1863 he was appointed assistant 
deputy surveyor of customs for the port of Boston, which position he held 
until after the death of President Lincoln. Upon retiring from that position 
he was for a time on the editorial staff of the Boston Journal. 

Mr. Walker was aid to Governor Berry and also to Governor Gilmore, 
with the rank of colonel, during the War of the Rebellion, and with the late 
Col. Mason W. Tappan, represented the latter governor at a meeting of the 
governors of the local states at the consecration, in 1863, of the National ceme- 
tery at Gettysburg. He was active in procuring the extensior of the line of 
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railroad from Bradford to Claremont, and was the first president of the road, 
which was called Sugar River railroad. 

Mr. Walker had made several trips abroad, spending considerable time 
in England, France, Italy, and Switzerland, visiting South America, and 
making a long stay at Rio Janeiro. During these journeys he was a con- 
stant correspondent of the Boston /ourna/. He was a representative in the 
New Hampshire legislature in 1850 and 1851, and a delegate in the conven- 
tion to revise the state constitution in 1850 and 1876. He was for three 
years a member of the State Board of Agriculture. 

He was a prominent Free Mason, and a charter member of Sullivan Com- 
mandery, K. T., of Claremont. His wife’s death preceded his but a few 
weeks, and he is survived by a son and two daughters. 


CHARLES E. TILTON. 


Charles Elliott Tilton, long known as one of the wealthiest residents of 
the state, died at his home in the town which bears his name, September 
28, Igor. 

He was a son of the late Hon. Samuel Tilton, born in that part of San- 
bornton subsequently set off and incorporated as the town of Tilton, Septem- 
ber 14, 1827. He was educated under the instruction of the late Prof. Dyer 
H. Sanborn, and at Norwich (Vt.) university, passing three years at the 
latter institution. He subsequently sailed for South America in pursuit of 
fortune, but hearing of gold discoveries in California, proceeded thither, but 
soon concluded that trade would be more profitable than gold digging. In 
1850 he went to Oregon, and later formed a partnership with W. S. Ladd, for 
general mercantile pursuits which continued till 1859, when the banking 
house of Ladd & Tilton was established at Portland, and conducted a suc- 
cessful business till his retirement in 1880. He had meanwhile been inter- 
ested in various important business enterprises, including the Oregon Rail- 
way & Navigation company, and various mercantile projects in different 
states and territories of the Pacific Coast region. 

For the last twenty years Mr. Tilton had been retired from business, and 
a resident of his native place, which received many important benefactions 
at his hands, and where he had invested large sums of money in general 
improvements and business enterprises. He was a director of the Concord 
& Montreal railroad, and was actively instrumental in the construction of the 
Franklin & Tilton and Tilton & Belmont railroads. Aside from his many 
benefactions to the town he gave to the state of New Hampshire the fine 
farm which is the site of the Soldiers’ Home at Tilton. 

Mr. Tilton always voted the Democratic ticket, but never took any active 
interest in politics, and refused to be a canditate for any office. He wasa 
member of no secret society. He was first married, in early manhood, to 
Miss Louisa Peabody Tilton, and three children were born to him by this 
marriage, Myra Ames Tilton, who married William Atherton Frost, and 
lives in Fitchburg, Mass., Alfred E. Tilton, who resides in Tilton near the 
paternal home, and William Todd Tilton, who died in childhood. Mrs. Til- 
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ton passed away August 15, 1877, and in 1881 he was united in marriage to 
Miss Genevieve Eastman, daughter of Franklin J. Kastman of Northfield, a 
former business man of Littleton, who survives him, with one son, Charles 
E. Tilton, Jr., fourteen years of age. 


CECIL F. P. BANCROFT, LL. D. 


Dr. Cecil F. P. Bancroft, for many years principal of Phillips academy at 
Andover, Mass., died of Bright's disease, October 4, at his home on Chapel 
avenue in Andover, having been ill for several months, and confined to the 
house since a trip abroad for the benefit of his health. 

Dr. Bancroft was born in New Ipswich, November 25, 1839, and gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth college in 1860. For four years he taught at Appleton 
academy, Mt. Vernon, and then entered the Theological seminary at An- 
dover, graduating in 1867. 

He was ordained February 1, 1867, and became principal of the institu- 
tion on Lookout mountain, Tenn., where he remained five years. In 1872- 
73 he studied atthe University of Halle,Germany. He was chosen principal 
of Phillips academy in 1873, while in Rome, and, assuming the duties of the 
position, discharged the same with such earnestness and fidelity that the 


fame of the institution became widely extended, and its enrollment vastly 
increased. 


His outside connections have been numerous and important. He wasa 
trustee of Dartmouth college and of the state institutions at Tewksbury and 


Bridgewater, president of the Dartmouth Alumni association, the Merrimack 
Congregational club and the Head Masters’ association of the United States. 
Besides the degrees of B. A. and M. A., given him by his alma mater, he 
received the degrees of Ph. D. from the University of the State of New 
York, L. H. D. from Williams, and LL. D. from Yale. 

In addition to other work he has made many public addresses and con- 
tributed freely to the periodical press. 

He is survived by two sons and two daughters, Cecil R., one of the 
former, being a professor in Yale university. 

DR. ADOLPHUS CUTTING. 

Adolphus Cutting, M. D., born in Croydon, June 25, 1811, died in-La 
Grange, Ind., Septemrber 29, 1901. 

Dr. Cutting graduated from the Dartmouth Medical school in 1833, and 
immediately located in practice in Hebron, O., where he was successfully 
engaged for nearly thirty-one years, and where in 1834, he married Miss Re- 
becca Ewing. In 1864, he removed to La Grange, Ind., intending to give 
up his professional labors, and look after his investments, but his reputation 
as a successful practitioner had preceded him to such extent that he could 
not resist the numerous calls for his services in that direction, and for nearly 
a quarter of a century longer he was more or less engaged in practice. 

He was a man of strong natural abilities, and well informed on all the 
questions of the day. He was also possessed of most generous impulses, and 
aided many young men in getting a start in life. 
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His only son, George A. Cutting, a talented young attorney, on whom 
his heart was fixed, died at La Grange in 1881. His wife died in 1894, and 
his daughter, Mrs. Alice Crandall, in 1893. He leaves, surviving him, three 
daughters, Mrs. C. A. Davis, of Worthington, O.; Mrs. O. C. Reed, of 
Louisburg, Kan.; and Mrs. O. B. Prouty, of La Grange. 


MAJ. JOHN T. CHENEY. 


John Tirrell Cheney, born in Holderness (now Ashland), February 25, 
1830, died at Painesville, O., October 16, 1901. 

Major Cheney was a son of Person and Ann W. (Morrison) Cheney, and 
a brother of Col. Thomas P. Cheney of Ashland. He spent his early life in 
his native town, and was educated in the Holderness high school and New- 
bury (Vt.) seminary. He spent six years as clerk in a general store in Hol- 
derness, and was subsequently in trade there on his own account until 1853, 
where he sold out and removed to Amesbury, Mass., remaining two years, 
and then removing to Dixon, IIl., where he engaged in carriage manufactur- 
ing and in the operation of the Severance Scale Works, of which he became 
the proprietor. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil war, in 1861, he raised a battery for the 
Union service, of which he was commissioned captain, having had exper- 
ience in the artillery service in the old militia days in the state. This was 
known throughout the war as ‘‘ Cheney's battery.’’ He was assigned to 
duty in Blair’s division in Sherman's army. He was promoted for gallant 
service to the rank of major and became chief of artillery for the Seventeenth 
Army Corps on the staff of Gen. Francis P. Blair. 

After the war he was engaged in the hotel business, and was active in 
public life in Dixon, serving as an alderman and as mayor of the city. He 
also conducted the same business for a time in Sioux City, Ia. Some six 
years ago he removed to Painesville, O., where he was engaged as a manu- 
facturer of specialties. In politics he was a Republican, and liberal in his 
religious views. 

His first wife was Mary Briggs, a sister of Maj. James F. Briggs of Man- 
chester. She died during his service in the army, and he subsequently mar- 
ried Sylvania Severance of Peterboro, N. Y., who survives him, with a son 
and daughter by his first wife. 
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